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Ritevature. 


UNSPOKEN DIALOGUE. 
BY B. MONCKTON MILNES. 


Above the trailing mignonette 
That deck’d the window-sill, 
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Four decades o’er her life had met, 
And leit her lovely still. 
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The daughter of the place. 


Thus ran her thoughts: “O wretched day ! 
When she was born so fair : 

Well could I let my charms decay, 

, If she were not their heir ; 

" I loathe the sunbeams as they play 
About her golden bair. 


prime, 
And cease to it these wooded ways 
we With sentimental rbyme.” 


On to the conscious maiden 'd 
Those words without the tongue ; 
Half petalantly back she cast 
m4 40 The glist’ning curls that bung 
About neck, and answer'd fast : 
565 51 “Yes, 1 am young—too young : 


as “ Yet am I graver than my wont, 
ma Guuvediahen tuts Oe + 
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rat “ My mother patese - ene 
. 'o some low range ’ 
cr By pleasures of the clam’rous town 
And vanity’s mean strife ; 
7} And in such selfish tumult drown 
My hope to be Ais wife.” 
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life, be assured eo and s0’s whole life isa trouble to 
bow can he who has never felt pain tell the whole value of health? And 
how can he who bas never known real sorrow tell the value ate 
est in 
» peo- 
ple who have dried themselves from the wet of their struggle in the sea 
who know the value of solid Jand. Traly, [ do not say 
that the greater the past trouble the the ensuing be- 
cause you may struggle in that symbolical sea above-named 
the and you wear it coldened and almost pulsel 


er yt le 
it is true that I would rather avoid trouble, if I could, 
of my observation remains, and those who have 

ve more joyfully than those who have never grieved. 

The mother who bas never lost a little one cannot peasibly care for her 
the woman who has lost ber first-born. Aad the son 
who bas but his mother remaining, loves her better than he would if 
=e father (under the condition of this latter being an honest man) were 


Le my retrospects, which must begin with an existence. 


family so dearly as 


while the sun is dashing into 
vine-leaves, which form the carpeting of the glase- 
all the colour there its own enchantment. Al 
and yet atterly above anything lke showiness. It is rich, and 
quiet, and comfortable. There is a but too flitting about, and a 
of bumble bees banging themselves with dead thuds the 
looking-glass, which is te the windows, and is contin: 
os See , luxuriant and sbady, the masses 
ruse heightening the effect of the blossom, and especially heighten- 


who 
happy forty 


d 


This stroggliog soul release : 
From Heaven, perchance, upon his wife . 
I might look down in peace.” 


That prayer—ltke some electric flame, 
Struck witb resiatless force 

The lady’s agitated frame,— 
Nor halted in its coarse, 

Till ber hard pride was turn’d to shame, 
Her passion to remorse. 


She spoke—ber words were very low, 
But resolute in 
“ Dear child! he comes.—Nay, blash not #0 
To have your secret known : 
"Tis best, ’tis best, that I should go— 
And leave you bere alone.” 


Then, as bis step grew near and fast, 
Her hand was on the door, 

Her heart by holy bad cast 
The demon from its core,— 

And on the threshold cslm she pass'd 
The man she loved no more. 
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RETROSPECTS. 


BEING A TALE TOLD BACKWARDS. 


people tell you so and so has never had a day’s trou 


up to the couch on which I was lying, just as 





I ever will say that there is little happiness except by the bes A tron- 


in his 


im. And indeed, 


the water 
jess 


then a grave elderly lady sitting in the shadow of a charm- 


mre vee) bumming “Joe Andereon” wo herself, and quickly 

itching at some soft work. 

angus ello p bbe pom a 
iw w t 

them. The furn' . 


:8 


ture is japanned black and gold, quaint lovely old far- 


fall of qaaint aod beautifal lines, and telling out like gold en- 
ebony from the pale yellow walls. While as for the the 
the and the cushions—they are a rich claret, 


the yellow to sof ype noe > > pss pa pe 
room rough uy green 
roofed verandab 


, and 
this room 


H 


of foliage 


our of the waxen syringas, so you see it is early spring- 


time, when the 1 is sitting under the shadow of 
torn aby eet 


e soft work, and humming “John 


the vine- 
Andersoao 


y morning, and soon came in the room a second aging 
son, in all probability “Jobo Anderson” himself, for the wen peed 
on by bim. Whether he down and k' 
he had pinched her right ear, which very small 
called her Georgy—I leave the reader to decide, for I 


8 kiss from age to age, others would not believe the act natural, 


cad o Whee nembet Shit chee thallo we ie pone andi w 


Seat a 


ber work, teapot, for the 


were on table. 
And I, moi qui vous 


which child dies. 
bis was nota daughter. Little Bertha was a grown-up 
there wae cheerful talk between these two who had one 


room the butterfly went flittiog, and the ble 
the light-reflecting looking- 


me, I soon be now, 


ou mean, darling 


Bertha, dear Bertha.” 
, you love him.” 


ill 
and geatleman eveo smiled at. 
poor ite Bertha’ iy.’ said. the, lad with a sigh 


parle, have no doubt that you think Bertha is a 
daughter, for you know as well as I do that a mother never forgets the 


woman. 
eon away 


in Icdia, and poor little Bertha was named no more that day. But I— 
know the history of these two happy people, end they had been 
years—know all about who better than I should 

ae ae ae beeu the anniversary of that 
sant spring morning, when birds were carol and in the quiet 


bees went 


lass ? 
the thick web of time, breathe ‘life into the shadows, and 
what have we? 
igh dere webchat fade ye an eat ond them the 
oe eae eee SO eee Palen 3S event, end the tun astting 


y- 
Withio the room is a lying woman, a small faded little woman, with 
withered face. 


N rage tlhe at soft work, is a bonny young lady, her 
ear her, og away at some a 
chetks Welty and calonved, bar lige males, hed ber epee cnly’ oaiacally 
Se ar eet iting up her 
lady on the couch is earnestly at the other who is deeply 
in her stitching. 


salt Nasal enough. The work was dropped and the head raised in 
@ moment. 

“ Why I thought ee were asleep, Bertha.” 

“ Very well then,—to-morrow will come all the sooner, and we will 
have that fanny chsise again.” 

oat ee ee 


“Tom —lIam ” 
The Trieste Wire aiden) abaabed har bead, end bieshed. It 


the coach, her arm round the other lady’s neck. 


healthy lady pressed her face upon the other’s bosom, eo that 


work to breathe with a weight upon the 


breathed bard, for, see you, she was of consumption, and 


chest. 
a@ woman woald be jealous of you for 
witerog, for 
ou, Georgy 


plea- | Should the cause of which I have spoken 





Gaasiy co he loved mo—fer | 6m women cnnagh to hage be wag aatlene 
you quite so much as he loves and has loved me, but he will | 
ly and gravely, and you will be eu iy happy. You kaow, 


ove you 


. I have o‘ten wondered how it was he grew to love me instead of 


you.| He saw you first, be came to your house to see you—he paid court 
to you even—and he did not notice me for long and long after I knew 
how dear he was to me.” 


“Oh, bat he loved QE all along.” 
“ Yea, I know that, but thought be loved you. And when he came 


I 

months ago, only ten short months ago—for I remember I 
poorly for three or four weeks—when he came a 

thought he was only going to speak of—of you. It was such a quiet de- 
claration, , and your governess could 

fortune. I think I see you leaning over the sofa now 
I think I feel the perfume of the roses still 


on 
as it floated (a at the window, 
to which you bad wheeled me. And when he said to you, ‘Georgy, by 


God’s grace, Bertha will be my wife,’ I thought all the earth eo good, 80 


gracious, aod I felt so happy, that fora moment I began to fear I 
wicked to be so joyful wb bem ona wat epee be ihe wees. 
seems but yesterday that we were married, and I think I see 
dear girl, rather pale and trembling, standing near me in that ugly 
tle church. Ob, I know re have grown to love him for his goodness 
a@e—but—but I cannot tell bow it was he fell in love with me when you 
were a much handsomer and younger,—as for B ie riches, I know he 
would not take them into account, or be would not have married me. 
(After a ) Yes, it was very strange he fell in love with me.” 
“ Ab, dear Bertha—dear, loved, kind governess—think not in your 
. Wh Gear Georgy hfe, ED look!” 
, ‘ , how pale a you 
S ey ay cay always believe that from the momeat when you 
salle ee ods, bem the aomaenl Chen peu put the nom benssichanen® 
the poor beggar boy’s thin hand, from that moment I grew so to love 
yon Find 5 Oouih have Told Coes. a Si ter Feta ne pep. make PED < 
womanly one. But for you I might this moment be a mere heartless 
woman ofthe world. Do you not feel, Bertha,” here the girl looked 
very searchingly into the other's face, “do you not feel I wonld have 
any or blessing for yout” 

“ Yes, yes; Ido teel so, Ob! look, look ; search my eyes deeply, for 
if they not whole belief in they speak falsely. I know that 
you would have sacrificed If for me ; and, oh! izing hese, Bostha, 
weak and helpless, I am glad to feel that in known selfishness | have 
done you no ae ben, as she played with the girl’s hair, she 
added, and only balf aloud, “ It is, indeed, very strange he grew to 
love me while she was by.” 

She was still playing with the fullen hair, when a light step sounded 
near the door, and the next moment a ns mnaoene in the room—a 
not very handsome man, but fairly looking, with very grave gentle black 


eyes. 

“Ab! Warren, is that yout There, sitdown near our Bertha. I have 
been wondering to her how you grew to love me while -he was near me. 
Nay, do not blush, husband. And, do you know, I bave such a quaint 
idea in my bead. As ou are down bere by my side I seem to be your 
mother ; yes, you do seem my children, though really I am not so 
very much ten. Sth of yen ; bat chen, pas ste, pet oe biayy 
and I am ailing, and illness ages #0 very, very fast. ow aed ow 
look to-night, Warren ; your eyes tell of more patient trouble t t 
a Poor boy! and now they are full of tears! 

me 


“Come, Bertha, you will never grow well if you grow sad; and if 
is not cheerfui I shall tura her away and get another nurse.” 

* Then taro her away now, Warren, for a listle while ; I want to have 
you all to myself. Georgy, remain outside the door.” 

The girl got up from the side of the sufferer, or rather patient, and 
softly left the room, closed the door, and then stood with her hand on 
the handie, aud listening. Was there any siga of guilt in her face as 
she listened? Not one atom ; it was a pure, pityiog face; the tears, 
those silent, pitying tears—siowly rolling dowa ber face, aud plashing 
upoo the ground. 

Saddenly be cried out quickly, “ Georgy! quick, !” and she 
aon & tne 0 Minhas Reem init Gun ees she lay as 
placid as a § was not; but —yes, sleep- 
a happy foc ea The agitation of tellin him he must love her 
Se eae Hee Sangh Oat lest eas oe had been very near 

tor 


at 

Gently be laid her upon the sofa-bed, ae the girl stood silently weep- 
ing near him, and then—then he tarned Sea SiceS tnd glee. 
aer nor barebly)—he took her to his heart kissed ber 


And she—she remained within his arms—made no faint resistance 


F 
fu 


se 


heavily.—While he, too, was full of grief. 
Would you leara jag of that cruel e widower 
* ately kiesing bis dear wife’s dearest friend !— 


magine 
tale proffered you ; imagine standing together o peg tl Gon ey 
handsome gentleman, aod an important man, partly 

What says this latter? “ Beyond a doubt this patient has the seeds 
of hereditary consumption in her ; this tendency has been aggravated by 
some cause unknown to me, but certainly a mental cause— one 
of the affectiona; that the removal of cause might prolong her life 
is certain, but she cannot live — years is yom ey 4 


all 
probability ber life will pot extend over several 
a ge we te Lapeer neerneer inp walla 


y gentleman, who had compenion to a seat, 
"= Georgy, you do not think Iam waa 
“ Vaio ; poor 


“ Of Bertha’s. I know the world will condema a woman for loving 
AA..00 Ren See: a0 actaaies to aah ey Se 
pee nely, ges then, has happened here, ia this house. Georgy, 

es me. 

Sy) ee ee 

‘As as ou, as as you me. 
how I sbonld feel if pou did not sare for mey thiak whet « blak the 
world would be, and then remember Berths.” 

“ Bertha love you!” 

‘Ven nene heats ea celial oft, Gomep pha-gsu hanes eel wee 
seek after the noblest truth, uoshadowed by what the world thinks ; 
you heard what the doctor said; under no cireumstances oan she live 
many yoart, 

by may only live months ; and what wretched months, " 

“Oh! terrible, unspeakably wretched months! to be alone, quite 
in one’s love!” 


“ And bat for ber, Georgy, I could never have loved you, 
Bertha you woald bave been another woman than you are. 
“e God bless Bertha ; for she saved me.” 
“ foh, if 
debt?” 


“ Pay part of the debt?” 

S Saar gnaeognn gene stale ivess pen eelGee her few 
ears of it 
yer A fare youre of my, life! I do not comprebend you, Warren.” 


“You know bow | love you—as only men who have suffered 
can Jove—with all Saat cilh tp cielo eum Well, if we sterifice 
this love, only tor a Georgy, only for alittle ; do not tremble ; we 
should be all the more blessed and happy in the fature, ” 
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THe Albion. 












as your father has done as you, 


it seems, wished him, well and good. If 
oa should remaio here io bis house after bis | 
remain under the guidance of a teacher, 


he thought it well that . 
Well, why are you toting angrily | 


death, be its mistress, 
I cannot alter his determination. 
from the window?” 
The girl made no answer, and the next moment a servant announced | 
Miss Winstan. | 
Came in a young lady about nineteen, with a pale complexion and 
deep-set black eyes. 
“Good morning, Miss Winstan, 
the elder lady. 
The visitor then slowly came to the young lady, smiling as she did #0, | 
stooped down, kissed ber oa the cheek, and said quietly : 
“ You had better call me Bertha at once, and I will call you Georgy, 
as I hear your aunt desires.” 
“Certainly, Bertha,” said the aunt. } 
A day or so, and the governess and Georgy were without the presence 
of the aunt. 
This, then, was the governess’s work ; to make a gentle, loviog woman | 
of a poor vain, ignorant, violent, spoilt child. Her task was heavy, but | 
the heart of the child was good. Well, three weeks after the governess’s 
arrival, the couple were out walking. The partly overthrown vanity of 
the girl was once more all regnant, for in ber father’s desk she found a 
handsome emerald bracelvt, and though her clothing was black, though 
it was still quite new in memory of her father, she could not resist | 
desire to wear it in the streets. The governess said nought, but | 
walked on quietly by her pupil’s side. Soon they came upon a sleeping 
beggar boy, a poor battered, dirty, ragged young Irish lad, getting all 
the comfort he could out of the san; a repulsive, odious, unwholesome 
sight, and yet he was to help in a life lesson. 
The girl, fally uuder the influence of the bracelet, struck her dress 
against ber side with the jewelled arm as they passed the unconscious 
oung Hibernian, as though her dress should not be contaminated by 
ting near him. 
The governess stopped, looked quietly yet firmly at her young charge, 
stopped her progress, took the offending hand, and drew it against the 
peeger boy’s hand as it lay clasped in its fellow above the poor boy’s 


” said the girl, as the visitor tarned to 


And there, against his thin attenuated band, sparkled the bright green 
ewels, 
I have said the girl bad a good heart, and this was the best lesson the 
pe had yet taught her. In some instances the lesson would have 
forgotten ; in this instance it brought forth the fruit of a gentle, 
kindly, charitable, and loving woman. 
. . . . . . . . . . 


Ab, well, my retrospects are ended. Do you love this way of telling 
a story backwards? And yet, see you, there are these tales to be read 
wap day. Why not read them? [ tell you, moi qui vous parle, that as 
surely as you find a geat'e, loving, forebearing man and wife, so surely 
may you learn some such tale as the above, a tale of simple sacrifice, or 
of kindlinsss. 
el 


RICHARD COBDEN, M. P. 
A PARLIAMENTARY SKETCH.—BY J, EWING RITCHIB. 


For a few years anterior to the Crimean war, when the public in gene- 
ral believed that white-robed peace had taken up ao eternal residence 
among the sons of men, the name of Richard Cobden was one everywhere 
received with respect. Sir Robert Peel had testified to the power of his 
“unadorned eloquence.” The exasperation of rosy-cheeked country 
squires, not gifted with great oratorical powers, had subsided almost into 
a calm as they found that the Corn-Law had neither impaired their io 
fluence nor their wealth. The manufacturing interests had, in a substan- 
tial manner, by a subscription of £80,000, testified their value of Mr. 
Cobden’s services, The hero of the Anti-Corn-Law League, the oppo- 
nent of the Taxes on Knowledge, the champion of the ballot, the Corypheas 
of the Peace party, the decus ef tulamen of the Freebold Land Societies, bad 
only to show himself to his countrymen to be regaled with the most ve- 
hement applause. In Exeter Hall, in (St. Martin’s Hall, at the Free- 
mason’s Tavern, at the City of London Tavern, at the Free Trade Hall in 
Mancbester,—in sbort, in all the hauots and homes of popular agitation, 
honours were plentifully showered on the man who had commenced his 
political career as an obscure Manchester cotton-spinner ; who, wv, his 
wonderful tact, had won from a hostile senate the triumph of Free Trade, 
and whose very name was received on the continent as the embodiment 
—politically ~ =p Eoglish thought and feeliog. A plain citi- 
zen never attained a higher pinnacle of greatness. A revolution in its 
consequences, even at this distance of time not to be over-estimated, and 
as yet but partially developed, had been effected mainly by his agency. 
In old Rome, when Tiberius Graccbus beaded a movement against the 
landed aristocracy, the result was a sudden and bloody death. In modern 
England the popular tribune meets with a happier fate. But this popularity 
was too great to last. When the Russian war broke out, Mr. Cobden’s pro- 
test against it lowered him in public estimation. His conduct in the Chinese 
affair—wheo an old ally, Sir Joho Bowring, was condemaed unheard — 
rendered him still more unpopular ; and the clever appeal of Lord Pal- 
merston to the couatry for awhile seat Mr, Cobden, politically speaking, to 
Coventry. It is a long lane that knows no turoing. If Englishmen are 
ungrateful it is only fora season, When the passions and prejudices of 
the hour bad passed, men of all opinions felt that, Cobden not ia Parlia- 
ment, that assembly was deprived of some portion of its lustre. To the 
honour of Rochdale be it said, that was the borough that, at the earliest 
opportunity, returned Mr. Cobdea to his proper place; and when the 
latter returned from America, where he had been sojourning awhile, it 
was to flad that not only was he once more an M. P., but that a seat in 
the Cabinet waited his acceptance. Still more, he has fived to see ita 
matter of national regret that he did not join the Cabinet, and add right 
honoarable to his name. Ino the case of Mr. Cobden we have a clear il- 
lustration of the axiom that it is the age that makes the man. Wheo 
Cobden entered on public life, commerce was in need of a mouth-p'ece to 
assert her importance and to demand her rights, English couatry gentle- 
mea bad governed the country in accordance with the fancied interests 
of English country gentlemen. How to keep up the rent was the prob- 
lem to be solved. That the time would ever arrive when farmers would 
be scientific, and have a fair command of capital, and be enabled to pay 
higher rents, and make more money under a system that did not probibit 
the introduction of foreign corn, never entered into the heads of the 
landed class, England was growiog to be the workshop of the world. 
From the backwoods of Can from distant Chicago, from the banks of 
the Danube, from the vast corn districts of Southern Russia, there came 
& voice saying, “ Give us your manufactures and take our corn. So will 
your poor have work, so will your hungry be fed, so shall commerce 
more effectually binds us in the golden cords of peace.” In Manchester, 
in Birmiogbam, in Sheffield, and Leeds, where men live by the produc- 
tion of mechanism and manufacture, this truth was clearly and painfully 
felt. But it was only till within the last few years that the political ex- 
istence of Manchester, and Birmingham, and Sheffield, and Leeds, bad 
been admitted by our governiog classes. Huskisson was beginning to 
see the truth in these matters, but the sudden termination of his lamented 
life left the commercial classes almost friendless and alone in the Senate. 
The landlords raled the roast, aud administered the game laws, and be- 
lieved with Malthus that society bad a tendency to advance beyond the 
means of su and stood aghast at the ever-increasing mass of 
pauperism, a terror by night and by day in their midst. The pious re- 
commended resignation, the intelligent began tu inquire how it was 
that life was such a curse, that here there was abundance, there, starva- 
tion, They found that our Corn-Laws produced much of this mischief ; 
that the time bad come for England to burst her chains, and take tre- 
mendous strides, or to be for ever fallen. At this crisis Richard Cobden 
arose. He bad been a manufacturer ; he was now to be the 
utterance of the wants and wishes of the age. The best years of his life 
he devoted to that work, and the splendid testimonial subscribed to him 
by the people of Eogland at the termination of the Anti-Coro-Law agita- 
on was bata poor equivalent for the p iary losses he had sustained 
by renouncing a successful mercantile career. 
Yet Mr. Cobden is not popular. In the middle classes nine men out of 
ten tell what a pity it is that Mr. Cobden bas so lost himself. It is 
true he has said many things, and some of them not wise ones A man 
who has made as many speeches as Mr. Cobden has done, is pretty sare, oc- 
casionally, to fall into blaoders. In the heat and excitement of great strug- 
gles, things are said which turn out to be utter folly, yet the speakers of 
them are not ret down as fools, The Duke of Wellington said it would 
be madness in bim to think of being prime minister, yet directly after 
he attained that exalted rank. You could almost always ¢-ll when Sir 
Robert Peel was about to turn by the solemnity and vehemence with 
which he asserted he was not. Did not Sir Robert loglis prophesy that 
ten years after the Reform Bill was carried, the House of Peers and the 
State Church would be destroyed, and England would be turned into a 
republic? Did not he say he would be afraid to trast the Bible to the 





| measure. Public opinion in this country is led by the aristocracy, and 


land? and yet the mao who could thus doubt the truth and power of the 
Bible as it stands by itself, and could thus insanely prophesy, was, to the 
very last, represeatative of aa Eaglish University. 

Many of our leading statesmen took an active part in opposing the Corn- 
Lawes, and predicted the most disastrous resulta. We do not sneer at 
them, bat Mr. Cobden and the champioss of industrial rights are taunted 
everlastiogly wheo they blunder, as if no other men did the same. For 
them and them aloue there are no waters of Lethe. Sarely this is hard 


they, of course, very naturally look upon the Cobden class with more or 
less disfavour, but the disfavour of the Maachester school is to be attri- 
buted to a deeper source. Olid Hobbes tells us man naturally is in a 
state of war. The Manchester school ignore this primary fact, and thus 
runs counter to the uoiversal ins.incts of our race. War is a folly, 
crime, a curse, but men have always fought nevertheless; aud now, 
when all Earope resounds with the measured tread of armed men, more 
distant than ever seems the day when the wardrum sball throb no 
longer, 
“ And the battle-flag be furl’d 
In the parliament of man, in the federation of the world.” 


Now Mr. Cobden’s Peace speeches have oot merely been falsified, bat 
have been distasteful as well. Thas, when in a speech at Wrexham, in 
1850, Mr. Cobden said he would rather cat down the expenditure for mi- 
litary establishments to ten millions, aod ran every dauger from France 
or any other quarter, thao risk the danger of attempting to keep up the 
present standard of taxation and expenditure, common senee tells us 
that the real question is one of national safety, aad not of expease. If 
our war expenditure in time past had been greater we should have saved 
money now, as it is clear that our neglect in this respect has stimulated in 
other quarters increased activity. Mr. Cobden, in the same speech, said 
he believed there never was an instance known in the history of the 
world of as many as 50,000 men being transported across the salt waters 
within 12 months, It is trae he cannot say that uow, but the inference 
remains, In the same way he argues against a Freoch invasion, because 
he and his family bappea to bave a comfortable domicile in Paris. No 
inan better than Mr. Cobden can be blind to what he does not wish to see. 
Knowing the immense material advantage to Eogland and France of 
peace, he can see nothing ia the immense naval preparations of that 
country—nothing in such fortifications as Cherbourg—nothiog in the 
invective, which under the license of the gov was | hed forth 
in Freach Journals against perfidious Albion. “ The pacific genius of 
the house of Pelham was not unknown to France, and fell in very coa- 
venlently with their plan of extensive empire,” writes Horace Walpole, 
in his “ Memoirs of the Reign of George IL.” Is not the passage appli- 
cable to Mr. Cobden. The Peace party and Mr. Cobden, in the same way, 
undoubtedly bad much to do with that miserable Crimeao war, The 
late Czar, I bave no doubt, imagined that Mr. Cobdea and the Peace 
party represented England, and that under no circumstances whatever 
would she go to war. The late Czar saw an old ally at the bead of af 
fairs. He saw Mr. Cobden, the mouth-piece of thousands, representing 
all war as absurd. He saw Peace Congresses perambulating the land, 
and he kaew that the prime movers of thew, the Quakers, were men who 
if smitten on one cheek would meekly turn the other, and await the 
blow. He saw that we bad allowed him to trample Hungary under-foot 
that we had been silent when Poland was blotted from the map of na- 
tions—that wildly and viciously Protestant as we were, we had allowed 
the Pope to be reseated on bis tottering throne by the aid of French bay- 
onets; and might he not well think that so reckless bad we become of 
our ancient prestige—so absorbed bad we grown in the pursuit of wealth 
—so permeated had we been by Manchester oratory and Peace tracts, 
that scarcely the dictates of self preservation—certainly not the claims 
humanity, or the obligati of treaties, or the considerations of ao en- 
lightened public policy, or the cause of an effete race, whose very exist- 
ence in Europe was an anomaly— would induce us again ever to draw 
the sword. The Peace party themselves helped to create this confusion. 
Everybody wished them well, and soldiers and sailors were at a dis- 
count, Most of them, simple-minded, good meauiog folk, fell very 
naturally into the error of mistaking their select assemblies of neat Qua- 
keresses and verdant youths for the people of Eogland. When Mr. Brad- 
shaw, of the “ Guides,’ died—a decent man, | doubt not, but not known 
to the nation in any capacity whatever, beyond that af bis trade,—I my- 
self heard Joseph Sturge at a public meeting at Edinburgh exclaim that 
there were more tears shed when the nation beard of the death of Mr. 
Bradshaw than when the bero of Waterloo died. Now in England we 
simply laugh at such an assertion. But in Russia they could not see its 
absurdity, Aod the Czar, having seen that in one agitation Mr, Cob- 
den had represented the will of the nation, fell into the very easy 
error of supposing that on the question of Peace as well as that of Free 
Trade, Mr. Cobden was similarly backed. Still more may be ur, 
against Mr. Cobden, The war having once begun—Quaker Sturge hav- 
ing travelled to St. Petersbarg, bearing the olive branch in vain—he 
should bave remembered that he was an Englishman, and having lifted 
up bis warning voice, and finding it dieregarded, should not have conde- 
scended to seek to bring about the national disasters be bad predicted. 
It is clear that a nation once committed to a war—any arraignment of 
the policy of that war—any attempt to embarrass the parties engaged 
in carrying it on—any endeavour to make it unpopular with the nation 
at large—is, to a certain extent, aidiog the power with which you are at 
war. Had Mr. Cobden thas acted in the House of Commons, he could 
bave been met and refuted on the spot, bat the real truth is, while he 
was silent there he was mischievously active out of doors. He helped 
to prolong the war in the same manner as the Jacobites in 1696 helped 
to proloag the war with Lou's the Great. Macaulay tells us Louis was 
inclined for peace. After the failure of the Assassination Pilot he had 
made up his miod to the necessity of recognising William Prince of 
Orange, as king of Eogland, and bad authorized Callieres to make a de- 
claration to that effect, but the Jacobites in Loadon wrote to the Jacob- 
ites in St. Germain’s such tales of the distresses of the country—of its 
exhaustion and the unpopularity of the Prince, that, to the a joy of 
the noa-jarors, Callieres became high and arrogant, and denied that 
William was anything more than « pretender tothe throne. Mr, Cob- 
den acted isely in the same manner. Of course I give him credit for 
the best of mo'ives, and believe that he is as hoaest and sincere a patriot 
as any man living. 

Yet to such errors of conduct did his peace policy lead him, that ac- 
tually in the parliamentary recess of 1855, when the nation was in the 
very thickest of the war, he published a letter, which must have been 
more welcome in St. Petersburg than a victory over the British forces at 
Sebastopol. The obstinacy of Mr. Cobdea on this subject was really sar- 
prising. After we had landed io the Crimea he persisted in maiotainiog 
that we bad invad:d the territory of Russia, and were carrying on @ war 
of aggressi Undoubtedly our might have converted the 
war into one of aggres-ion, but it was uodertakeo as a war agaiast Rus- 
sian aggression, and it would not have ceased to be that bad the Allies 
marcbed through the land and encamped in Moscow or St. Petersburg. 
Indeed, to such an exteat was Mr. Cobden hardened by bis peace propea- 
sities—so completely did be see everything through a distorted medium, 
that though he did not deny that Russia was a barbaric power, or that 
we were turning ber back to ber home in the frozen North, yet, ia our 
struggle with ber—ino the sacrifices we have made for that purpose—he 
could see nothing manly, nothing crediiable, nothing noble, nothing but 
a course calculated to briog ridicule on this great country, to lower our 
prestige, perbaps to draw upon us slights and insults, aud thus to basard 
the recurrence of futare wars. Io the Book to which he appeals—and, 
we believe, with sincerity, however wrong he may be in bis ioterpreta- 
tion of it—we read how a certain man went down to Jericho and fell 
among thieves. The Samaritan, whom all! the world has called good io 
consequence, went to bis aid. Would Mr. Cobden have passed him by? 
If he were true to bis theory of non intervention, be would; but we do 
him the justice to believe tbat the better instincts of his nature would 
bave compelled bim to act agmore honourable part’ If Mr. Cobden 
wisbes to be popular be must give up his peace crotchets. He is strong 
enough to be able to say, “1, ia common with the wise and good of the 
British nation, bave blundered, and Sind the Milleoniam of further 
off than I dreamed.” All men deprecate war. Mr. Cobden must not 
believe that be and the men in drab are the only friends to peace. As 
sincerely and passionately as Mr. Cobden bimself, we believe, do our 
leading stutesmea long for peace ; but we cannot shat our eyes to the 
fact that the course of events has placed us in the foremost files of time 
—thaj we may not stand io despicable isolation, printing calicoes aod 
jingling guineas, while the strong are trampliog on the weak, and rob- 
bery is being attempted at our very doors. Sure are we that when the 
nation shall bave stooped to take so mean a view of its vocation, its 
giory will have departed, and the period will have arrived whea the fa- 
mous picture of Macaulay shall be realised, and the straager from New 
Zealand, staniing oa Westmioster bridge, and contemplating the ivied 
ruins of St. Paal’s, shall mark the traces of a greatness that has passed 
away. The spirit that animates the nation in a righteous war is a noble 
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people unless it was ia the hands of the clergy of the Church of Eng- 





one. Humanity has shone brightest at such periods. It would require 
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test which gave the victories of Marathon and to the nrg 


that roused up, in the Middle Ages, the followers of the Crescent and the 
Cross—that triumphed at Waterloo—that crashed the Iadian revolt— 





were the least illustrious events that peep pence the annals 
of the world. Mr. Cobden is unfortunate when appeals to history, 
About eighty years since, our statesmen were after his own heart. Oar 


national income was unequal to our peace establishment ; our navy wag 
a “ visionary fabric ;’’ our troops were not sufficient to be of any service ; 
Frederic the Great bad civilly Ceclined the overtures of Mr. Pox ; we had 
attempted to up an igoominious ; yet, a War Minister came 
into office, and never did the natioa ve a wider reputation, or wield 
a more irresistible power. 
Mr. Cobden, like Mr. Bright, underrates the influence of the landed aris- 
tocracy, and he is too willing to believe that the public is an enlightened 
body acting solely from a sense of its own interests. The trath is that 
the pubiic, whether of France or England, is very often the dupe of its 
passions and fancies, and that ia Eagland. whatever may be done occa 
sioually by dwellers in cities, the real power is in the hands of the land- 
owners, 

“ What do you think of Cobden ?” said the writer to a large Norfolk 
farmer, after the former had been delivering an address in the fine old 
hall of the county town. “ Why,” said he, “I believe if Cobden had 
beld up a sbeet of white paper and told us it was black we should all 
have sworn the same thing.” This answer may be accepted as a fair 
description of Cobden as a speaker. By his appearance be disarms all 
prejudices. You see a man of middle size, very plaialy dressed, rather 
fresh coloured, with browa bair, slightly streaked with grey, and with 
arched eyebrows, which gives him a very shrewd appearance. There is 
a barehoess in his voice, but that goes off after be has spoken a sentence 
or two, and there is such an ease about the man, such a clever adapta- 
tion of bimself to his audience—you feel so much at home with him, he 
bas so thoroughly the air of one arguing alone and familiarly with your 
self—that it is almost impossible, at any rate while he is speaking, not 
to range yourself on bis side. His unaffected good-nature, his natural 
p! try, are irresistible. In the House of Commons he is much the 
same as on the platform, equally clear, equally unaffected, equally at 
home. There he stands on the right of the Speaker below the gangway, 
tlightly stooping, as if from physical languor, alternately poiating with 
the fore-fioger of his right hand to some honourable gentleman on the 
Opposition benches, with whom, if you could only see and not bear, you 
would suppose he was carrying on a very animated conversation. 
casionally the left band is brougbt into play, and by means of sundry 
taps administered to it by his right, Mr. Cobden denotes that he has made 
some very effectua) observations. Mr. Cobden does not attempt elo 
que oes not quote the classics—is very seldom witty—but gives 
you the idea of a plain man talking upon business in a busivess-like way. 
You listen to him in vain for the magic play of fancy—for rhetoric “ rich 
with barbaric pearls aud gold’’—for a philosophy that shall live when 
speaker and bearer shall have passed away. Charles Fox’s test of a 
speech is eminently applicable to Mr. Cobden—* Does it read well? if so 
it was a bad speech.” Mr. Cobden satisfies himself with arguing the 
questions of the present moment with the facts of the present ; all his 
references, al! bis hits and his speeches, abound with them ; all his arte 
ments ure gathered from the experience of the day. Occasionally this 
leads him into error, as when he said he believed a modern newspaper a 
better mental exercise than a of Thucydides; but to the men of to 
morrow he leaves the task of doing to-morrow’s work. Indeed, there are 
symptoms occasionally discernible indicating that Mr. Cobden is more 
ready to seek repose—to which no oue has a fairer right—than to buckle 
on the armour for fresh fights. 

In one thing he is still, however, as earnest as ever. In the cause of 
Free Trade, and the vast interests involved in the idea, be neither tires 
nor fuints. For the recent changes in the commercial policy of France 
—for the pledge it gives us of peace—for the plenty it will give to mana- 
facturing millions on each side the Channel—for all the blessings, social, 
intellectual, moral, it will scatter the wide world over—let the English 
nation tender grateful thanks to Richard Cobden. 
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PECULIARLY ENGLISH. 
A correspondent of the Philadelphia North American, rambli 
last Summer, sent to their jcurnal some interesting sketches of English life. 
Our Cockney friends will not fail to understand and prize the following : 
Between the Adelphi Theatre and Exeter Hall, on the north side, 
there is little worth special notice. But oa the other side we are re 
minded of one or two celebrities. Coutts’ bank, Dent’s chronome 
Weiss’ surgical instruments, Ackermann’s prints, Burgess’ 
the Cigar Divan are world renowned, and aid all found in this locality. 
The Cigar Divan is a great resort for the lovers of Chess, and many of 
the best players may be seen exhibiting their skill here. Some of the 
great matches have been played in this room, or rather saloon, for it 
merits that appellation, and here it was that the great contest for the 
championship of England and America, between Morpby and Staunton, 
did not come off. As you enter, there is a store for segars on the right 
hand side ; passing along to the end of the you find yourself in 
a large and lofty room, with chandeliers, and other elegancies ; 
on each side are compartmen's containing a table seats, acd down the 
centre of the room are likewise tables and chairs for dianer parties 
This is the dining saloon ; it is much frequented by professional men, 
especially lawyers, and from four till eight in the afternoon, is gene- 
rally crowded. A very excellent dinner a i Anglais can be bad here for 
about balf a dollar, wine, beer and extras not iacluded. We found oar 
appetite provoked by the savoury odours which ascended our i 
and recklessly sitting down at a table, we became one of those persons 
described by —_* who, greatly daring, dine.” The ceremony was 
peculiarly Engl First stepped up a waiter, with a cat like tread, 
dressed in unexceptionable black, with white choker, and thin shoes or 
“ pumps ;” sileatly spreading before us a printed bill of fare, he drew 
himself up and respectfully ited our ds. The bill, or“ carte,” 
was short but to the purpose ; it specified certain soups, fish and joints 
which would be ready at given hours, there being a ge every hour, 
80 that a person whose appetite would bold out, might eat seven or 
eight different dinners in as many hours. It was, moreover, an English 
bill of fare ; thére were no “‘cotelettés a la maintenon,” “agneau en 
pillotes,” “perdreix saute aux cham ” or otter mysterious 

isbes of French origin, but there was anmitigated roast and boiled beef, 
roast mutton, roast and boiled pork and other solid delicacies of the like 
nature, combined with the most uopretending es, but good and 
substantial. We determined to try that best of all Eoglish dishes, which 
cannot be bad out of Eogland, a saddle of mutton ; and, obedient to the 
word, there came along ——— carried by an attendant, and com 
sisting of a light frame on rollers; on it was an enormous silver dish, 
very deep and wide, with a hot water trough underneath it to a the 
meat warm, and on it lay the joint (if joint it can properly be called), 
powdered over with a thin kind of baked flour or paste. By its side 
came a functionary in a short white jacket, with a formidable carving 


koife in bis band. sesch deme “ netie. ce? 
The apparatus was close by us. “Have you any choice, 
sir.” sii Yen, sir.” “ Gravy, 





in London 





“Not too fat?” “ Yes, r.” “Lean, sirt’”? “ 
sir?’ “ Yes, sir”—all ia a breath. Meat cat with the utmost celerity 
and laid on the hot plate ; gravy poured on; currant jelly added ; (cal- 
rant jelly is necessary to saddle of mutton) ; three or four kinds of vege 
table deposited at the same time by as many waiters ; knife.and silver 
fork, bread, everything needful, and we set to work, while the meat is 
wheeled off on its stand, in another direction. We cast a longing, lia- 
gering look at it, as at a friend whom we may not see again, or who, if 
we should, will be vastly diminished in size. We eat in silence, as the 
English almost always do, for if it is not until the stomach is ap 

that the mind of the Eoglishman rises from the animal to the spiritual: 
his heart does not expaad until his inside bas been first expanded. We 
were bound to confess that saddle of mutton is a great invention, and we 
saok back in a state of supreme satisfaction as we finished our platefal, 
determined, like Oliver Twist, to ask for more. It came, and we were 
comforted. College pudding, cheese, and celery, port wine, and fruit, 
tollowed, and we quitted our repast better ia every respect (except the 
doller end a half which we bad to pay) than when we entered. We took 
a ticket for the chess and reading saloon up stairs: this costs a quartet ; 
and entitles the bearer to a cup of coffee and a cigar. These two lara- 
ries we ordered accordingly, in order to have as much as possible for oat 
money, and we hastened up stairs into a very large and lofty, bat gloomy 
salooa, where reigned the most profound silence. Settees and ottomaat 
were everywhere ; tables and seats in compartments were all round the 
room ; newspapers and magaziaes abounded ; groups of threes and fours 
were scattered about here and there, around some chest 
beard. Chess was the staple commodity ; chess men predominated, aod 
were decidedly in the majority. few gentlemen (a0 ladies are ad- 
mitted) were reading the papers, but the greater number were 

in the noble game. We did not recognize Stanton, Harrwitsz, or A’ 





the most profound igavrance of history for a man to assert that the con-! this place 


amongst them, nor did they recognize M in os. An hour io 
this wr sacred combre by ies dare cnloured Mevadtare ond heavy rel 
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hangi tisfed us for the first visit. It was gettiag late, and we re- 
tareed to oar dotel to repose for the night, aad resume our stady of 
the Strand oo the morrow. 


CURIOUS, IF TRUE. 
(EXTRACT FROM A LETTER FROM RICHARD WHITTINGHAM, BSQ ) 


formerly so mach amased at my pride in my descent from 
PR becapd yn me A who married a Whittingham, Dean of Darham, 
that I doubt if you will be able to enter into the regard for my distia- 

ished relation, that has led me to France, in order to examine regis- 
= and archives, which, I thought, might enable me to discover col- 
lateral descendants of the t reformer, with whom I might call cou- 
sins. I shall not tell you of my troubles and adventures in this research ; 
you are not worthy to hear of them ; but something so curious befell me 
one eveniog last August, that if I had not been perfectly certain I was 
wide awake, I might have taken it for a dream. 

For the purpose I have named it was necessary that I should make 
Tours my bead-quarters for a time. I bad traced descendants of the 
Calvin family out of Normandy into the centre of France ; but I found it 
was n: cersary to have a kind of permission from the bishcp of the diocese 
before I couid see certain family papers, which had fallea into the pos- 
session of the Charch ; and, as i ted several English friends at Tours, I 
awaited the answer to my request to Monsieugneur de ——, at that town. 
I was ready to accept any invitation ; bat I received very few ; and was 
sometimes a little at a loss what to do with my evenings. The ‘able 
@hdte was at five o'clock ; I did not wish to go to the expense of a pri- 
vate sittiag-room, disliked the dinnery atmosphere of the salle & manger, 
ould not play either at pool or billiards, and the aspect of my fellow 
guests was unprepossessing enough to make me unwilliag to enter into 
any (ée d (ée gawblings with them. So I usually rose from table early, 
aod tried to make the most of the remaining light of the August evenings 
in walking briskly off to explore the surrounding country ; the middie 
of the day was too bot for this purpose, and better employed in lounging 
on a bench in the Boulevards, lazily listening to the distant band, and 
noticing with equal laziness the faces and figures of the women who pass 





One Thursday evening, the 18th of August it was, I thiok, I had gone 
farther than usual in my walk, aod I found that it was later than I bad 
imagined when I paused to tura back. I fancied I could make a round ; 
I bad envngb notion of the direction in which I was, to see that by tura- 
ing up 4 narrow straight lane to my left I should shorten my way back 
to Tours. And so I believe I should have done, could I bave found an 
outlet at the right place, but field-paths are almost unknown in that 

of France, and my lane, stiff and straight as any street, and marked 
to terrible vanishing ae ae by the ope row of ny me on 
each side, seemed interminable. Of course night came on, and I was io 
darkoes. Jn Eogland I might have bad a chance of seeing a light in 
some cottage only a field or two off, and asking my way from the inbabi- 
tants; but bere fecctd we no such welcome sight; indeed, I believe 
Freach peasants go to bed with the eummer daylight, ao if there were any 
habitations in the neighbourhood I never saw them. At last—I believe 
I must have walked two hours in the darkness,—I saw the dusky outline 
of a wood on one side of the weariful lane, and impatiently careless of 
all forest laws and penalties for trespassers, I made my way to it, thiok- 
ing that if the worst came to the worst, I could fiad some covert—some 
shelter where 1 could lie down and rest, until the morning light gave me 
a chance of finding my way back to Tours. But the plantation, on the 
outskirts of what ap to me a dense wood, was of young trees, too 
closely planted to be more than slender stems growing up to a good 
height, with scanty foliage on their summits. Oa I went towards the 
thicker forest, and once there I slackened my pace, and began to look 
about me for a good lair. I was as dainty as Lochiel s grandchild, who 
made his grandsire indignant at the luxury of his pillow of snow: this 
brake was too full of brambles, that felt damp with dew ; there was no 
hurry, since I had ho up all hope of passing the night between four 
walls ; aod I went leisurely groping about, and trusting that there were 
no wolves to be poked up out of their eummer drowsiness by my stick, 
when all at once [ saw a chAteau before me, not a quarter of a mile off, 
at the eod of what seemed to be an ancient avenue (now overgrown and 
irregular,) which I happened to be crossing, when I looked to my right, 
sod saw the welcome sight. Large, stately, and dark was its outline 
agaiost the dusky night-sky ; there were pepper boxes and tourelles and 
what-not fantastically goiug up into the dim starlight. And more to the 
purpose still, though I could not see the details of the buildiog that I 
was now facing, it was plain enough that there were lights in many win- 
dows, as if some great entertainment was going on. 

“They are hospitable people at es thought I. “ Perhaps they 
will give me a bed. I don’t suppose French propriétaires have traps and 
horses quite as plentiful as Eogiish gentlemen; but they are evidently 
haviog a large party, and some of their goeste may be from Tours, and 
will give me a cast back to the Lion d’Or. I am not proud, and I am 
dog tired. I am not above banging on bebind, if need be.” 

“So, putting a little briskoess and epirit into my walk, I went ap to 
the door, which was standing open, most hospitably, and showing a large 
lighted bell, all bang round with spoile of the chase, armour, &., the 
details of which I bad not time to notice, for the iostant I stood on the 
threshold a huge porter appeared, in a strange, old fashioued dress, a 
kind of livery which well befitted the general appearance of the house. 
He asked me, ia French (s0 curiously pronounced that I thought I bad 
h.t upon a new kind of patois,) my name, and whence I came. I thought 
he would not be mach the wiser, still it was bat civil to give it before I 
made my request for assistance ; so in reply I said— 

“ My name is Whittiogbam— Richard Whittingbam, an English gentle- 
man, staying at——.” To my infioite curprise a light of pleased intelli- 
gence came over the giant’s face ; he made me a low bow, and said (still 
in the same curious dialect) that { was welcome, that I was long expected 

“ Long expected!” What could the fellow mean? Had I stumbled. 
on a nest of relations by Joba Calvin's side, who bad heard of my genea- 
logical inquiries, and were gratified and interested by them’? Bat I was 
too mach pleased to be under shelter for the nigbt to think it necessary 
to account for my agreeable reception before I enjoyed it. Just as he was 
opeaing the great heavy batianis of the door that led from the hall to the 
interior, be tarned round and said,— 

“ Apparently Monsieur le Géanquilleur is not come with you.” 

“No! Lamall alone; I have lost my way,” —and I was going on 
with my exp'acation, when be, as if quite indifferent to it, led the wa 
Up & great stone staircase, as wide as many rooms, aod taviag on eon 
landing-place massive iron wickets, in a vy framework ; these the 
eS with a solemn slowness of age. Indeed, a strange, mys- 

awe of the centuries that bad passed away since this chateau was 
built came over me as I waited for the turoing of the jerous keys in 
the ancient locks. I could almost have fancied that I heard a mighty 
rasbiog murmar (like the ceaseless sound of a distant sea, ebbing and 
flowing for ever and ever,) coming forth from the great vacant galleries 
that opened oat on each side of the broad staircase, and were to be dimly 
—- the darkness above us. It was as if the voices of genera- 

ons 


cf men yet echoed and eddied in the silent air. It was strange, | of 


too, that my friend the porter going before ponderously infirm, with 
his feeble old bands striving in no to teep Oe tall pre Rom he beld 
steadily before him,—strange, I say, that he wae tbe only domestic I saw 
in the vast halls and passages, or met with on the grand staircase. At 
length we stood before the gilded doors that led into the saloon where 
the family—or it might be the company, so great was the buzz of voices 
—was assembled. I would have remonstrated when I found he was 
going to introdace me, dusty and travel-smeared, in a morning costame 
that was not even my best, into this grand salon, with nobody knew how 
many ladies and gentleman assembled ; bat the obstinate old man was 
a bent upon taking me straight to his master, and paid no heed 
my words. 

The doors flew open, and I was usbered into a saloon crfriously full of 
pale light, which did not culminate on aay spot, nor proceed from any 
centre, nor flicker with any motion of the air, but filled every nook and 
Corner, making all things deliciously distinct ; different from our light of 
G2 or candle, as is the differeace between a clear southern atmosphere 
and that of our misty Eogland. 

At the first moment my arrival excited no attention, the apartment 
was so fall of people, all intent on their own coaversation, But my 
friend the porter went up to a bandeome lady of middle age, richly at- 
tired in that antique manner which fashion bas brought round again of 
late years, and, Saldiag Orns bn an attitude of deep respect till her atten- 
tion fell upon him, ber my name and something about me, as far as 
Seal techs the guatares of the one and the sudden glance of the 

She immediately came towards me with the most friendly actions of 
greeting, even before she had advanced near enough to Then,— 
aud was it not straoge?—her words and sccent were that of the com- 
Monest peasant of the country. Yet she herself looked bigb-bred, and 


been poking a good deal about the old parts of Tours, and had had to 
understand the dialect of the people who dwelt in the Marché aa Ven- 
dredi and similar places, or I really sbould not have understood my 


pecked, geatlemanly man, who was more green attired thaa she in 
the very extreme of that style of dreas. I thought to myself that io 
France, a8 iu Eagland, it is the proviacials who carry fashion to such an 
excess as to become ridiculous, 

However, he spoke (still in the patois) of his pleasure in making my 
acquaintance, and led me to a strange uneasy easy-chair, much of a piece 
with the rest of the furniture, which might have taken its place without 
any anachronism by the side of that in the Hotel Cluny. Then agaia 
began the clatter of French voices, which my arrival bad for an instant 
ioterrupted, and I had leisure to look about me. Opposite to me sata 
(very sweet-looking lady, who must have been a great beautyjin her 
youth I should think, and would be charming in old age, from the sweet- 
ness of her countesance. She was, however extremely fat, and on seeing 
ber feet laid up before her on a cushion, I at once perceived that they 
were so swollea as to reader her incapable of walking, which probably 
brought on ber excessive embonpoint. Her hands were plump and small, 
bat rather coarse grained in textare, not quite so clean as they might 
bave been, and altogether not so aristocratic- looking as the charming 
face. Her drees was of superb black velvet, ermine-trimmed, with dia- 
monds thrown all abroad over it. 

Not far from her stood the least little man I had ever seen ; of such 
admirable proportions no one could call bim a dwarf, because with that 
word we usually associate sometbing of defurmity ; but yet with an elfin 
look of shrewd, bard, worldly wisdom in his face that marred the impres- 
sioa which his delicate regular little featares would otherwise have con- 
veyed. Indeed, I do not thiok he was quite of equal rank with the 
rest of the company, for his dress was inappropriate to the oceasion (and 
he ss was an invited, while | was an involantary guest) ; and 
one or two of bis gestures and actions were more like the tricks of an 
uneducated rustic than anything else. To explain what I mean: bis 
boots had evidently seen much service, and bad been re-topped, re-heel- 
ed, re soled to the extent of cobbler’s powers. Why should he have 
come in them if they were not bis best—-his only pair? And what can 
be more uogenteel than poverty? Then agaio be bad an uneasy trick of 
puttiog bis band ap to his throat, as if he expected to fiad something the 
matter with it; and he had the awkward habit—which I do not think he 
could have copied from Dr. Johnson, because most probably he had ne- 
ver beard of him—of trying always to retrace bis steps on the exact 
boards on which he bad trodden to arrive at avy particular part of the 
room. Besides, to settle the question, I once heard him addressed as 
Monsiear Poucet, without any aristocratic “ de” for a prefix; and nearly 
every one else in the room was a marquis at any rate. 

I say, “ nearly every one ;” for some strange people had the entrée ; 
unless indeed they were like me benighted. Oue of the guests I should 
have taken for a servant, but for the extraordinary influence he seemed 
to have over the man I took for his master, aad who never did anything 
without, apparently, being urged thereto by this follower. The master, 
magnificently dressed, but ill at ease in his clothes, as if they had been 
made for some one else, was a weak looking hand maa, inuall 
sauntering about, and I almost guessed an object of suspicion to some of 
the gentlemen present, which, perhaps, drove him oa the companionship 
of bis follower, who was dressed sometbing in the style of an ambassa- 
dor’s chasseur ; yet it was not a chasseur’s dress after all; it was some- 
thing more thoroughly old world; boots half-way up bis ridiculously 
smal! legs, which p an Be as be walked along, as if they were too large 
for his little feet ; and a great quantity of grey fur, as trimming to coat, 
court mantle, boots, cap—everythiog. You know the way iu which cer- 
tain count: nances remind you perpetually of some animal, be it bird or 
beast! Well, this chasseur (as [ will call bim for want of a better nam+) 
was exceedingly like the great Tom-cat that you bave seen so often in 
my chambers, and laughed at almost as often for his uncanny gravity of 
demeanour. Grey whiskers has.my Tom—grey whiskers had the chas- 
seur: grey bair overshadows the upper lip of my Tom—grey mustachios 
had that of the chasseur. The pupils of Tom’s eyes dilate and contract 
as I bad thought cat’s pupils ouly could do, uutil I saw those of the 
chasseur, To be sure, caony as Tom is, the chasseur had the advantage 
in the more intelligent expression. He seemed to bave obtained most 
ermplete sway over his master or patron, whose looks be watched, and 
whose steps he followed with a kind of distrastiul interest that puzzled 
me greatly. 

There were several other groups in the more distant part of the sa- 
loon, all of the stately old echool, all grand and noble, I conjectured 
frem their bearing. Toey seemed perfectly well acquaiated with each 
other, as if they were in the babit of meeting. But 1 was interrupted in 
my observations by the tiny little gentleman on the opposite side of the 
room comiog across to take a place beside me. It is no difficult matter 
to a Frenchman to slide into conversation, and so gracefully did my 
pigmy friend keep up the character of the nation, that we were almost 
coufidential before ten minutes had elapsed. 

ow I was qulte aware that the weloome Which all had extended to 
me, from the porter up to the vivacious lady and meek lord of the castle, 
was intended for some other person. But it required either a degree of 
moral courage, of which I cannot boast, or the self-reliance and conver- 
sational powers of a bolder aud cleverer man than I, to uadeceive people 
who bad fallen into so fortunate a mistake for me. Yet the little man 
uy my side insinuated himself so much into my coafidence, that I had 
half a mind to tell him of my exact situation and to tarn bim intoa friend 
and an ally. 

“ Madame is perceptibly growing older,” said he, in the midst of my 
perplexity, glaociog at our hostess. 

“ Madame is still a very foe woman,” replied I. 

“Now, is it nut strange,’’ continued he, lowering bis voice, “how 
women almost invariably praise the absent, or departed, as if they were 





| angels of light, while as for the present, or the living’’—here be sbrug- 


ged up bis little shoulders, and made an expressive pause. “ Would you 
believe it! Madame is always pra'sing her late busband to monsieur’s 
face ; till, in fact, we guests are quite perplexed bow to look: for you 
know, the late M. de Retz’s character was quite notorious,—everybody 
bas heard of him.’ All the world of Touraine, thought I, but I made 
an assenting noise. 

At this instant, monsiear our host came up to me, and with a civil 
look of tender interest (sach as some people put on when they inquire 
afier your mother, about whom they do aot care one straw) asked if I 
had heard lately bow my cat was? “How my cat was!” What could 
tbe man mean? My cat! Could be mean the tailless Tom, bora in the 
Isle of Man, and now supposed to be keeping guard against the incur- 
sions of rats and mice into my chambers in London? band Poe 
know, on pretty good terms with some of my friends, using their legs 
for rabbing-posts without scruple, aod higbly esteemed by for bis 
gravity of demeanour, and wise manner of winking bis eyes. But could 
his fame have reached across the Channel? However, an answer must 
be returned to the inquiry, as mousieur’s face was bent down to mine 
with @ look of polite anxiety ; sol, ia my turn, assumed an expression 

gratitude, and aseured him that, to the best of my belief, my cat was 
in remarkably bealth. 

“ And the climate agrees with ber?” 

“ Perfectly,” said I, in a maze ot wonder at this deep solicitade in a 
tailless cat who bad lost one foot and balf an ear in somecrael trap. My 
host smiled a sweet emile, and, addressing a few words to my littis 
neighbour, passed on. 

* How wearisome these aristocrats are!’ quoth my neighbour with a 
slight sneer. “ Monsieur’s conversation rarely extends to more than two 
sentences to any one. By that time bie facalties are exhausted, and he 
needs the refreshment of silence. You aod I, monsieur, are at any rate 
indebted to our own wits for a rise in the world |” 

Here again I was bewildered! As you know, I am rather proad of 
my descent from families which, if not noble themselves, are allied to 
nobility,—and as to my “rise in the world’—if I bad risen, it would 
have been rather for bailoon-like qualities than for mother-wit, to being 
unencumbered with beavy ballast either ia my head or my pockets. 
However, it was my cue to agree: 80 I emiled agaia. 

“For my part,” said he, “if a maa does not stick at trifies, if he 
knows how to jadiciously add to, or withbold facts, aad is not senti- 
mental in his parade of bumanity, be is eure to do weil; sure to affix a 
de or von to bis name, and end his days in comfort. There is aa ex- 
ample of what I am saying”—and be glanced furtively at the weak- 
eee | master of the sharp, intelligent servant, whom I have called the 
c r. 

“ Monsieur le Marquis would never bave been anything but a miller’s 
son, if ithad not been for the talents of his servant» Of course you know 
his antecedents ?” 

I was going to make some remarks on tbe changes in the order of the 
peerage since the days of Louis XVI.—goiag, in fact, to be very sensible 
and bistorical—when there was « slight commotion among the people 








Would have been she been a shade less restless, had her 
Countenance worn @ little less lively and inquisitive expression. I had 


come in from behind the tapestry, I suppose (for lnever saw them enter, 


handsome hostess, as she offered to preseat me to to her husband, a hen- | T 


at the otber end of the room. Lecqurys in quaint liveries mast bave | the 


though I sate right opposite to the doors), aud were handing about the 
slight beverages and slighter viands which are considered sufficieat re- 
freshments, but which looked rather meagre to my huogry appetite. 

bese footmen were standing solemaly oppusite to a lady,—beautiful, 
lendid as the dawn, but—eound asleep in a magnificent settee, A gen- 
¢man who showed so mach irritation at her ill-timed slambers, that I 
thiok be mast have been her husband, was trying to awaken her with 
actious not far removed from shakiogs. All in vain ; she was quite un- 
conscious of his annoyance, or the siniles of the company, or the auto- 
matic era | of the waiting footmen, or the perplexed anxiety of 


a 
My little friend sat down with a sneer as if his curiosity was quenched 
in contempt. 
‘‘Moratista would make an infinity of wise remarks on that scene,” 
id he. “In the first place note the ridiculous position into which their 
superstitious reverence for rank and title puts all these people. Because 
monsieur is a reigning prince over some minute principality the exact 
situation of which nv one has yet discovered, no one must ventare to 
take their glass of eau sucré till Madame la Princesse awakens; and, 
judging from past experience, those poor lacqueys may have to stand for 
& century before that bappens. Next—always speaking as a ae 
ou a yet the difficulty it is to break off bad habits acq 

Oo yout! 

ust then the prince succeeded, by what means I did not see, in 
awaking the beautifal sleeper. But at first she did not remember where 
she was, and looking up at ber husband with loving eyes, she smiled and 
said: “Is it you, my prince!” 
But he was too conscious of the suppressed amusement of the specta- 
tors and his owa consequent annoyance, to be reciprocally tender, and 
turned away with some little French expression best rendered into Bag- 
lish by “ Pooh pooh, my dear!” 
After I had bad a glass of delicious wine of some unknown quality, 
my courage was in ratber better ‘pligh: than before, and I wld my 
cynical little neighbour—whom I must say I was beginning to dislike— 
~~: Hee lost my way in the wood, and had arrived at the ch&teau quite 

y mistake. 

He seemed mightily amased at my story; said that the same thing 
had bappened to himself more than ooce ; and told me that I had better 
luck than he bad on one of these occasions, when, from his account, be 
must have been in considerable danger of his life. He ended bis ef 
by makiug me admire bis boots, which he said he still wore, patch: 
though they were, and all their excellent quality lost by patching,— 
because they were of such a first-rate make for long estrian ex- 
cursions, “ Though indeed,” he wound up by saying, “ the new fashion 
< — would seem to supersede the A Ba a this description 
ol ts. 
When I consulted him as to whether I ought to make myself known to 
my host and hostess as a benighted traveller, instead of the guest whom 
they had taken me for, he exclaimed, “By no means! hate sach 
squeamish morality.” And he seemed much offended by my innocent 
question, as if it seemed by implication to condemn something ia him- 
celf. He was offended and silent; and just at thie moment | caught the 











y | sweet, attractive eyes of the lady opposite,—that lady whom I named at 


firet as being no longer in the bloom of youth, but as being somewhat in- 
firm about the feet, which were supported on a raised cushion before her. 
Her looks seemed to say, “ Come here, and let us have some conversa- 
tion together ;” and with a bow of silent excuse to my little companion, 
I went across to the lame old lady. She acknowledged my coming with 
the prettiest gesture of thanks possible; and half apologetically, said, 
“Tt is a little dull to be unable to move about on such evenings as this; 
but it isa just puoishment to me for my early vaoities. My poor feet, 
they were by nature so emali, are now taking their revenge for my 
craelty ia forcing them into such little slippers. * * * Besi 
moasieur,” with a pleasant smile, “I thought it was possible Pig! might 
be weary of the malicious sayings of your Hetle neighbour. He bas not 
borne the best character in his youth, and such men are sure to be cyn 
cal in their old age.” 

“ Who is he?” asked I, with Boglish abruptness. 

“ His name is Poucet, and his father was, | believe, a wood-cutter, or 
charcoal-burner, or something of the sort. They do tell sad stories of 
connivance at murder, ingratitude, and obtaining money on false pre- 
teaces—but you will think me as bad as be if [ go on with my slanders. 
Rather let us admire the lovely lady coming up towards us, with the 
roses in ber hand —I never see her without roses, they are so closely con- 
nected with her past history, as you are doubtless aware, Ab beauty!” 
said my companion to the lady drawing near to us, “ it is like you to 
come to me, now that I can no longer go to you.” Then turing to me, 
aod gracefully drawing me into the conversation, ehe said, “ You must 
koow that although we never met until we were both married, we have 
been almost like sisters ever since. There have been so many pvints of 
t bi in oar ci , aod I think I may say in our charac- 
ters. We bad each two elder sisters—mine were bat ball-sisters, though 
—who were not so kind to us as they might have been.” 

“ But bave been sorry (or it eince,” put in the old lady. 

“ Sioce we bave married princes,” continued the same lady, with an 
arch em le that bad nothiog of aokindoess in it, “ for we both have mar 
ried far above our origival stations in life; we are both unpanctual in 
our babite, and in covsequence of this failing of ours we have both had 
to saffer mortification and pain.” 

“ And both are charming,” said a whisper close behind him. “ My lord 
the marquis, say it—say, * And both are charming.’ ” 

“ And both ave charming,” was spoken aloud by another voice. I 
turned, and saw the wily cat-like chaeseur, prompting bis master to 
make civil speeches. 

The ladies bowed with that kind of haughty acknowledgment which 
shows that compliments from such a source are distasteful. But our trio 
of conversation was broken up, and | was sorry for it. The marquis 
looked as if he bad been stirred ap to make that one speech, and hoped 
that he would not be expected to say more; while bebind him stood the 
chasseur, balf impertinent and balf servile in bis ways and attitudes, 
The ladies, who were real ladies, seemed to be sorry the awkward- 
ness of the marquis, and addressed some trifling questions to him, adapt- 
ing themselves to the subjects on which he could have no trouble in 
answering. The chasseur, meanwhile, was talking to himself in a growl- 
ing tone of voice. I had fallen a little iato the background at this inter- 
ruption in a conversation which promised to be so pleasant, and I could 
ert Really, De Oarabes gro everyday. 1b 

rs ly, grows more etu ay. ve @ great 
miad to ew off his boots, and leave the to bis fate. 1 was intended 
for a court, and to a court I will go, and make my own fortane as I 
have made his. The emperor will a te my talente.”” 

And euch are the babits of the French, or such his forgetfulness of 
good manners in his anger, that he spat right and left on the parquetted 
floor. 

Just then a very ugly, very pleasant-looking man, came towards the 
two ladies to whom I bad lately been epeaking, — up to them a 
delicate fair woman dressed all in the softest white, as if she were voude 
au blanc. I do not think there was a bit of colour about ber. I thought 
I beard her making, as she came along, a little noise of pleasure, not ex- 
actly like the singing of a tea-kettle, nor yet like the cooing of a dove, 
but reminding me ot each sound. 

“ Madame de Mioumiou was anxious to see you,” sald he, addressing 
the lady wiih the roses, “so I bave brought across to give you a 

Jeasure !” What an hone: good face! butob! how ugly! Ami yet I 
liked bis ugliness betur than most persons’ beauty. ‘There was a look 
of pathetic acknowledgment of bis agiiness, and a deprecation of your 
too hasty jadgment, ia his countenance that was positively winning. 
The soft white lady kept glancing at my nei the chasseur, as 
they bad bad some former acquaintance, which puzzled me very much, 
as they were of such different rank. However, their nerves were evi- 
dently strung to the seme tune, for at a sound behind the , which 
was more like the scuttering of rats and mice than anything , both 
Madame de Mioumiou and the chasseur started with the most eager look 
of aoxiety on their countenances, and by their restless movements—ma- 
deme’s panting, and the fiery dilation of his might eee that 
commonplace sounds affected them both in a maaner very di t to the 
rest of the congnne.. The ugly husband of the lovely lady with the 
roses now addressed himself to me. 

“ We are much disappoiated,” he said, “in finding that monsiear is 
not accompauied by his countryman—le grand Jean d’Angleterre ; I 
cannot provounce bie right name rightly”—aad he looked at me to help 

m out. 
aC Le Jean d’Angleterre !” now who was le grand Jean d’Angle- 
terre? Jobn Bull? Jobo Russell? Joha Bright? 

 Jean—Jean’’—continued the gentieman, sesing my embarrassment. 
“ Ab, these terrible English names— Jean de Géanguilleur |’ ” 

I was as wire as ever. And yet the — = me suns tne Sous 
slightly disguised, I repeated it to myse t was mighty like 

SGisartiller, only bis friends always call that worthy “Jack.” I 








said the name aloud. 
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“ Ab, that is it!” sald be. “ But why bas he not accompanied you to 
our little reunion to-night 1” 

I bad been rather uszled once or twice before, but this serious ques- 
tion added considerably to my perplexity. Jack the Giant-killer had 
onee, it is true, been rather an intimate friend of mine, as far as (prin- 
ter’s) ink and paper can keep up 4 friendship, but I had not heard his 
name mentioned for years; sod for augbt I knew he lay eochanted with 
King Artbur’s koighte, who lie entranced until the blast of the trumpets 
of four mighty kings shail call them to help at England’s need. Botthe 
question bad been asked in serious earnest by that gentleman, whom I 
more wished to think well of me than I did any other person ia the room. 
So I answered respectfully that it was long since I had beard anything 
of my countryman ; but that I was sure it would bave given him as 

leasure as it was doing myself to have been present at such an 
agreeable gatbering of friends. He bowed, and then the lame lady took 

e word. 

WP No night is the night when, of all this great old forest sur- 
rounding the castle is said to be b yy the phantom of a little pea- 
sant girl who once lived hereabouts ; the tradition is that she was de- 
youred by a wolf. In former days! have seea her on this nigbt out of 
yonder window at the end of the gallery, Will you, ma belle, take 


the year, 
Nef oye 





Monsieur to tee the view outside by the moonlight (you may possibly | spo 


see the phantom child) ; aud leave me to a little (ded ée with your 
husband?” 


With a gentle movement the lady with the roses complied with the 
other’s request, and we went to a great window, looking down on the 
forest, in which I had lost my way. The tops of the far-epreading and 
leafy trees lay motionless beneath us in that pale, wan light, which 
shows objects almost as distinct in form, though not ia colour, as by day. 
We looked down on the countlers avenues, whieh seemed to converge 
from all quarters to the great old castle ; and jenly across one, quite 
near to us, there passed the figure of a little girl, with the “capuchon”’ 
on, that takes the place of a peasant girl’s bonnet in France. She had 
@ basket on one arm, and by ber, on the side to which her head was 
turned, there went a wolf. I could almost have said it was licking ber 
band, as if in penitent love, if either penitence or love tad ever been a 
quality of wolves,—but though not of living, perhaps it may be of phan- 
tom wolves, 

“There, we have seen her!” exclaimed my beautiful companion. 
“Though to long dead, her simple story of household goodoess and 
trustful simplicity still lingers in the hearts of all who have ever heard 

ber ; and the country people about here say that seeing that phantom- 
cbild on this anniversary gs good luck for the year. Let us hope 
that we eball share in the traditionary good fortune, Ah! here is 
Madame de Retz—+he retains the name of ber first husband, you know, 
as he was of higher rauk than the present.” We were joined by our 
hostess. 


“Tf monsieur is fond of the beauties of nature and art,’’ said she, per- 
ceiving that I bad been looking at the view from the great window, “ he 
will perbaps take pleasure inseeing the picture.”’ Here she sighed, with 
a little affectation of grief. ‘ You know the picture I allude to,” ad- 
dressing my companion, who bowed a:sent, and smiled a little mali- 
clously, as I followed the lead of madame. 

I went after her to the other end of the saloon, acting by the way 
with what keen curiosity she caught up what was passing either in word 
or action on each side of her. When we stood opposite to the end wall, 
I ved a full-length picture of a handsome peculiar-looking man, 
with—in epite of his good looks—a very fierce and scowling expression. 
My hostess clasped ber bands together as her arms bung down in front, 
and sighed once more. Then, half in soliloquy, she said— 

“He was the love of my rooms his stern yet manly character first 
tense this heart of mine. hen—when shall I cease to deplore bis 
lose 

Not being acquainted with her enough to answer this question (if, in- 
deed, it were not sufficiently answered by the fact of her second marri- 
age), I felt awkward ; and, by way of saying something, I remarked,— 

“ The countenance strikes me as resembling something I have seen be- 
fore—in an engraving from an historical picture, I think ; only, it is 
there the principal figure in a group: be is holding a lady by her hair, 
and threating her with bis scimitar, while two cavaliers are rushing up 
the stairs, pe Ad just in time to save her life.” 

“ Alas, ”’ said she,“ you too accurately describe a miserable 
Rimage in my life, which bas often ee pee in @ false light. 

‘he best of husbands”—here she sobbed, became slightly inarticu- 
late with her grief—* will sometimes be displeased. I was young and 
curious, be was justly angry with my disobedience—my brothers were 
too hasty—the coneequence is, I became a widow!” 

After due respect for her tears, 1 ventured to suggest some common- 
place consolation. She turned round sharply :— 

“ No, monsieur ; my only comfort is that I have never forgiven the 
brothers who interfered zo cruelly, in such an uncalled-for manner, be- 


See bim profaning with anballowed touch objects, each by some dear 
association linked to the heart of the owner, beld too sacred even for 
meoia! bands to tend! 

But ’tis dioner-time, the guest is hungry, and where he sits a meal is 
spread before him. How rapidly disappear the dainty meats prepared 
for others, whose appetite, alas! will fail them now. He takes no heed 
of the trembliog figure and tear stained face,—not he!—but boldly de- 
mands some “ beer,’ well knowing he will not he denied : the repalsive 
guest must be propitiated. 

Now, warmed and @iled, will he light the noisome pi pe—contaminat- 
ing with its odours tbe little sanctuary —beap high the fuel, and setting 
the pewter pot upon the hob, make himself * comfortable” for the after- 


noon. 

What is it to him that, in the next room, a young heart is throbbing in 
the agony of this first grief—that the shadow of his presence has fallen 
like a blight upon her home !—Does he think, as he casts bis bleared 
eyes upon the silvery time-piece above bis head, how her eoul sickens at 
its very chimes ; listeoiog with paiafal longivg for the footstep that is to 
bring belp and release ! 

It comes! sbe flies to the door—with a smile she tries to meet her 
husband, to ask the question—alas! his face too plainly answers ere ’t is 
ken! 

He bas failed ! failed where most he had trusted, where he had a right 
to hope for aid io his misfortune. 

Sadly, silently their hearts repeat that which they refrain from utter- 
ing toeach other. And now in trouble the weaker becomes strong—she 
comforts him; and, with her arms aboat him, takes the racked head to 
ber bosom—stills her own grief to lighten his—bushes the storm of self- 
reproach—diseovers some vew hope yet to be tried, some ray of light 
piercing the gloom; nay, pieces out a future from the wrecks of the 


present. 
So he is strengthened, armed against despair ; ald is not lost, while that 
face is left to emile, that voice to speak comfort still, and love! 
Cunningly she wios him to take refreshment, the food uatasted by 


eiiber through the day. She speaks of the morrow ; to-day nothing more e 


can be dove, but there is yet a chance, and to-morrow, yes, to morrow ! 
How infectious is hope! 


So | seek their pillow, perhaps to sleep, {o dream of the morrow 
tbat shall rid them of the hated presence—perbaps to weep over a broken 
vision of bappiness. 


The night ebbs away, and all is still, save where—sneg and warm io 
the improvised bed upon the dainty couch—grunts, swelters, and snores, 
the “ Maw my Possession,” 

—_—_ 


SKATING, HISTORICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


BY HOARY FROST. 


* * * * « All shod with steel 
We hissed along the polished ice, in games 
Confederate, imitative of the chase.” 


There is a trite old proverb, that “it is an ill wind that blows nobody 
good :” aod in its most pure and simple explanation, that adage bas 
been fully verified in the recent severities of the 


north-east wind brought upon us with unexpected surprice, during the 


month of Di cember, hard frosts, snow, and bitter cold ; the consequence | 


was, that thousaads of the poorer clasaes had to undergo much suffering, 
want, and deprivation. 

Many bands were thrown out of work, more especially the masons and 
bricklayers ; though for some of these there cannot be felt even the 
solace of public sympatby, on account of their i!|-judged obstinacy, ia 
regard to the “ pine hours’ strike ;”’ they will be looked upon, in a mea- 
sure, as the authors of their own sufferings ; when they might have had 
work, and might have provided for contingencies such as these, they re- 
fased to do it: now they are willing, stern old Froet interposes, as if to 
punish them for their contumacy. Other classes have more or less claim 
to sympathy at this season. 

Bat to look at the other side of the question, and scan the immense 
advantage to the country and the people, which a few weeks’ hard frost 
produces, the welcome it receives from the heavy-land farmer, the bene- 
ficial effect it works upon the land, and other minor advantages are 
extraordinary. To attempt enumerating the good that arises to the 
community at large, and to trades of various denominations, would be 
to discouse upon subjects foreiga to our pur Let as, therefore, turn 
at once to the subject of the recreaticns of people. 

At this season of the year there is no out-door amusement so popular 
as skating, more cspeciaily in the metropolis ; where, from the skill of 
come of the performers, the art bas attained a perfection which, it would 
seem, cannot be excelled. There is no place where it so eagerly pur- 
sued, and so recklessly persevered in, spite of warnings and fatal catas- 
trophes, as in London ; in no other place are we so well provided with 





tween my dear husband and myself. To quote my friend Monsi 

8 lle— Ce sont petites choses qui sont de temps en temps néoes- 
pw Vamitié ; et cing ou six coups d’épee entre gens qui »’aim- 
ent ne font que reguillardir |’affection.’ You observe the colouring is 
not quite what it ld be ?”” 

“ To this light the beard is of rather a peculiar tint, said I. 

“ Yes: the painter did not doit justice. It was most lovely, and gave 
him such a distinguished air, quite different from the common herd. 
Stay, I will show you the exact colour, if you will come near this flam- 
beau!” And going near the light, she took off a bracelet of hair, witha 
magnificent clasp of pearla, It was peculiar, certainly. I did not know 

. “ His precious lovely beard!’ said she. “ And the pearls 
go so well with the delicate blue!’ 

Her husband, who had come up to us, and waited till her eye fell apon 
him before venturing to speak, now said, “ Lt is strange Monsieur Ogre 
is not yet arrived!” 

“ Not at all arene.” said she tartly. “ He was always very stupid, 
and constantly falls iato mistakes, in which he comes worse off; and it is 
very well be for he is a credulous and cowardly fellow. Notat all 
strange! If you will’’—tarning to her husbaad, so that I bardly heard 
her words, uotil I caught—* Then everybody would have their rights, 
ieerpenenens no more trouble. Is it not, monsieur on 
me. 


“If I were in Eagland, | should imagine madame was speaking of the 
bill, or the millennium,—but I am in ignorance.” 

jast asl spoke, the great folding doors were thrown open wide, 

every one started to their feet to greet a little old lady, leaning on 


black wand—and— 

e la Féemarraine,” was announced by a chorus of sweet shrill 
voices, 
And ia a moment I was lyio 
with the slanting glory of the f 
thousands of little and d 

their weloome to the ruddy 


i 


eee 


in the grass close by a hollow oak tree, 
awning day thining full in my face, and 
elicate insects piping and warbling out 





THE UNBIDDEN GUEST. 

See bim as he sits. The long brown coat reaching almost to his heels, 
fluffy, creased, and discoloured. The drab trousers, shining at the knees, 
ee Sata Oo cptinn lnasing to vive ao andue proportion 
of rasty “ my) et long guileless of blacking, bulging at the sides, 
and destitute of heel—the t, whose primeval eplendours show 

the overlying pattern of beer stains, grease, and dirt A 
bird’s-eye cotton handkerchief is wrapped rouod his throat, and knotted 
joosely, tucked into the vest ; leaviog the nature of the under-garment 
pure matter for surmise. His face is pale, whiskerless, and flabby, eyes 
shaggy and unkempt, Soap and water are to 
undress ere the night’s repose, one would 
the exception. A napless hat is placed beneath the 
on he sits, in it one large worsted glove—for it is winter ; 
without, are frost and snow,—within, the unbidden guest, who sits slouch- 
ingly at ease, his splay feet upon the bright fender, bis dirty baods spread 
to cateh the | glow—a strange contrast to the surroundings 
in that ~~ Pp where all is so bright and spotless ; where 
delicacy, taste affection, have presided at the furnishing, and made 
it a very gem of luxury and comfort. 
Soft drugs and flowiag drapery, pure tints, and dainty ornaments are 


there. 
n book beside 


— 


_ The work-basket upon the table near the couch, the 
it, the half-written letter paper upon the desk, tell of unlooked-for inter. 
ruption, the charm of a gentle presence lingers about all, despite the 


desecration. 
See him as, with bands behind him, he shambles too and fro, mentally 
into the pictures on the 


pricing this and valuing that—now peering 
falls oa the tiny garments half 


walls—grinoing bideously as his 

thrast into the work-basket, on which the fingers of the young wife were 
that —y busy—now whistling to the pet bird, which, scared at the 
unwonted figure, flies wildly from side to side, and beats itself against 
the bars of its cage. 








r jonary means for saving lives, and yet in no other city are there 
halt 80 muny fatal accidents. 

It would appear that the art of skating was quite unknown to the 
ancients, one notice of it can be discovered in the writings of the 
c authors. 

The earliest trace that can be found as to the discovery of the art, is 
somewhere about the year 1170; when it appears from the works of 
Fitastephen, a monk, who wrote (emp Henry IL, that the discovery of 
skating was then first made, > - some yonog men going to sport 
upon the ice, and binding to the soles of their shoes, shin-bones of the 
legs of beasts ; with which they found they could dart about on the ice 
with the speed of a bird. 

In the fifteenth century it appears to have arrived at some sort of per- 
fection: for it is alluded to by Tasso in the Gierusalemme Liberata, 
Canto XIV. 

In Holland, and in some parts of America, skating is still used in 
another maoner to that of a recreation. When the rivers, canals, and 
lakes are frozen over, skating is resorted to, as the most agreeable and 
expeditious mode of travelling from place to place ; and where the ice 
admits of it, very long journeys are sometimes performed upon skates, 
aud pened by the poorer classes with merchaudize upon their heads, 
sach as baskets of eggs, poultry, &c., these journeys are io 
ay wpa the female portion of the community with equal skill to that 

es. 

tay ia his book on the “ Art of Skating,” says, “ A Datch 

@ to market, will carry her baby and a basket of eggs forty miles 
& moroing ; and in winter the Amsterdam market for country pro- 
duce is mostly supplied by skaters.” 

All the Dutch country-women skate, the poor classes as a usefal, if 
not necessary, mode of communication with the nearest market-towns : 


of 
ok 
of 


and the superior classes as an agreeable exercise. It is only those who 
have been in Holland in wioter, and eeea the Dutch girls skate, that can 
imagine what a fascinating 


Ggure theycut. A pretty Dutch girl dressed 
in ber usual neat aod exquisitely clean attire, gli - eS upon 
her skates, now whirling to the t, now to the left, back wards, 
forwards, aud rouod a; then along and bendiog her sym- 
metrical form in such leaning positions as if she would kiss the frozea 
element, but in an instant recoveriog her position, or leaning to the other 
side ; her graceful movements aad pretty attitudes becoming more and 
more attractive as the rude wind from time to time ruffles her lily-white 
garments, and displays 


“ The prettiest ankles in the world.” 


To scenes such as these, among the “ fairest of the fair,” who can won- 
der at an English traveller speaking of them as “‘irresistible to human 





nature!” 
Captain Clias, in bis little work “ On Gymnastics,” etates that 
“To Friesland, thirty p ma. ti be seen together on the 


y 

ice: that is, fifteen young men with their mistresses, who, all holding 
each other by the hand, appear as they move slong, like a vessel driven 
before the wind. Others are seated on a sledge fixed on two bars of wood 
faced with iron, and pushed on by one of the skaters. There are also 
boats ten or fifteen feet long, placed on large skates, and fitted up with 
masts und sails. The celerity with which boats are driven forward 
exceeds imagination: and it may be said they equal the rapid flight of a 
bird. They go three miles in less than a quarter of an hour.” 

And it appears that in Sweden and Norway, and on the shores of the 
Baltic, it is no uncommon tice with h of wild animals to con- 
duct the chase on skates, when the haunts of the objects of their parsuit 
are in covers, skirting the margin of some frozen lake. Ia these adven- 
tures the buoters are sometimes threatened with savage attacks by wolves 
and other ferocious animals ; when, such is the skill and dexterity of the 
skating hunter of those parts, oe actively turning bimself t on 
the skates, when closely pursued, then darting off at speed, he 
saves bis life. But it is seldom that the Norwegian hunter runs away 
from his prey, be rather prefers close quarters, aad a brief bat rrp hd 
tack : during which, a few dexterous stabs, or a well-directed shot 
his carbine, generally finishes his victim. 

In Canada the skating is remarkably good ; there, too, various pur- 








$ season. A oid-fashioned custom is unnecessary, But previously to the railways, 





—_—— 


suits on the ice engage the attention of the people. The wiaters there 
are generally very severe, the ground beiog usually covered with snow 
from December to May. Business is frequeatly , and the most 
animating scenes take place ; outdoor | sorts are performed 
on the ice, and in these the people of all ranks indalge, with a spirit and 
energy such as adds ly to the popularity of the neighbourhood and 
the encouragement io healthful recreation. Sledgiag, cricket, 
bandy or hocky, trap-ball, daocing, and other active amusements are 
up from day to day throughout the winter with unabating zeal. 

o . 7 « The sweep 

On sounding skates, a thousand diferent ways, 

In circling poize, swift as the, winds.” 
And, during the season, the merriest of festivities are going forward of 
an evening ; dances are of nightly occurrence ; parties are given, 
interchangeably, from house to house throughout the whole winter ; a9 
that life ia Canada is by no means uneoviable when the severities of frost 
have caused a stagnation to trade and mercantile pursuits. 

Cyclos relates an amusing anecdote of the escape of a ve settler 
from the bands of the West Indian marauders the aid of a pair of 
skates, which, under the ruse of showing his captors how to use, they per- 
mitted him to put them on, when be dashed away with lightning speed, 
Bat let us relate it in his own words: 

“There is a well-known story of a settler in the far west, who was 
taken captive by the Indians, and after some days of boodage and tor- 
ture, was shown a pair of skates that had been included in the plander of 
his village. His captors, ignorant of their use, asked him to show them 
A beam of hope cheered bis despairiog heart as, with trembling hands, he 
proceeded to fasten them on. soon got on the ice, and commenced 
shoffling and tambling about fantastically, but taking care gradually to 
move farther from the shore, the unsuspecting Iadians laughing at his 
awk wardcese. 

“ They were then upon tbe far shore of one of the immense lakes of 
that vast continent ; and the sheet of ice that stretched before the skater’s 
ze ended only in the borizon. 

“ When be thought himself far enough away, he fell for the — 
and bound the skates more firmly to his feet ; thea, rising, he 

out at full , while the Indians scarcely recovered from their aston- 
ishment in time to send after him a few random bullets which bounded 
and tickled along (he ice harmlessly, 

“ Still though free, he was not out of danger ; he had a vast desert to 
traverse without food or shelter, exposed to the chance attack of wolves, 
or still more remorseless Iodians ; and a | turned from his coarse 
for milee, by some wide crevice, tu be could a spot narrow enough 
to leap over. Bat after journeying in this manner for two days and nights, 
when exbausted and de ing, he fortunately fell in with a trapper, 
who guided him to a settlement.” 

‘ore the English fens were drained and cultivated, travelling upen 
skates was much resorted to in this country ; but within the last twenty 
Years this graceful and indepeadeat mode of transit from place to place 

as been very rarely used—the drainage of low levels, the absence 
of a severe frost following immediately u a flood, haviog precluded 
the possibility of each a tice; edded to whieh, there ace now =D 
great facilities for travelling across those levels by railroad, that the 


when roads became bad from frost or snow, @ regular commaai 

or ice-transport, was kept up between Whittlesea, Wisbeach, 

Ramsey, St. Ives, and March, to Peterborough ; various productions used 
to be conveyed from villages and farmhouses to the towns and populous 
districts many miles distant, by means of sledges, and in some instances 
small boats placed on sledges: so that in the event of the ice br 

or a thaw suddenly setting in, the merchandise was safe from injar. 
wet ; and sometimes on the retura journey the boat was brought 

by water with the sledge uppermost, At many of the places alluded to, 
in the fens, there used to be races and spcrts, which were of a character 
to attract considerable attention, and immense numbers of people. At 
these performances prizes were given ia the shaze of money, coals, legs 
of mutton, great-coats, bats, shoes, skates, tea-kettles, &c., the intention 
being to provide a slight help to those classes who were thrown out of 
work through the severity of the frost. 

In the year 1820 challenges were publicly advertised by some cele- 
brated runners, to race with skates upon the ice with any maa in England 
for 50 or 100 guineas. The most distinguished ruaners were Staplee, 
Egar, Perkins, Yousgs, Gittam, aad others. 

Among the records of jormances by those celebrated fen-skaters, 
we find that Perkins could always beat Joba Staplee for one mile, though 
the latter could run a mile in one minude and four seconds ; aud over a two- 
mile course he could always beet Perkins. 

Charles Staplee ran @ match upon skates with Youngs for 5 
over a two-mile course, which was performed by the wiauer ia five mi- 
nutes and eight secouds. 

It is also recorded that in 1838, two of these runners went from Ely to 
Cambridge and back, on their skates, in 2 hours and 36 minute, the dis- 
tance to and fro being 40 miles, and this on ice anything bat smooth. 

To perform feats such as these, a and somewhat severe 
training is necessary, or to attempt such loog rapid journeys might be 
attended with dangerous consequences. it must not be lost 


tness, and in that only did they excel. 
In the event of the present winter proviog severe, a revival of some of 
these old ice-sports aad festivities would be very a 

Io don, during a severe winter, the greatest attraction to peer and 
scavenger, from Whitechapel to Belgravia, is the skating on the 
tine. Everybody goes to the parks, either to skate or to slide, or to 
on at those who do so. Old and young, papas and mammas, nursemaids 
and children, all lioger on the banks of that far-famed field of science— 
the London skater’s practice board ; and in severe weather, when the ice 
is pronounced “ ow the crowds that assemble in that locality 
traoti oS ' i eagerly and a totulged a The L 

ion, or 80 

doners, proud of their J , 


agreea : 

Amoog the thousands who apon the sliding multitude, 
are aware pat opens tine bony throng, bil mixed io 
geneous mass, might be selected characters of 
the most distinguished statesmen 

ferer in the metropolis ; but so it is, and whilst 
prevail around, no one cares to think or know whether the 
posity or the Duke of Hauteur are performing a reel in the 
side-by-side with an Old Bailey smasher, s0 long as there is 
pleasure and merriment in the animating 
of laughter ring among the throng, and are 
as ever and anon come awkward performer measares his length 
ice, in his vain attempts to imitate the more acco 

£0 ERG) Gsee ee qeved ond, cara axe areueaam gnene 
aed meat Lg ly a eee» lozenges! 
acd gentlemen, stroog $ ger 

pee ay Lp dea! pee who never to ask every passing 

—" ary & o 
bas A t your size, sir ;” and with euch like persuasive arguments, it seems 
almost unkind to refuse to “try a pair cn,” and deposit half-a-sovereiga 
with the proprietor as a guarantee for safely returning them. 

Bat let a gentleman only walk along the banks of the river witha pair 
of skates or a suepicious-looking parcel aoder bis arm, and he will be ac- 
costed at every tea or a dozen yards with “Pat your skates on for you, 
sir?” “ House to sit down in, sir!” ( ing to a small covered tent.) 
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“ Good place to go on here, sir!”’ Ia short, he will get no until 
be submits to the — of having his heels pierced with the gimlet 
of some frogzen-oat bricklayer, or other industrious mechanic, who 


ably bas nothing else to depead on for the maintenance of himself and 
family during the inclemency of the season ; but the few pence bestowed 
upon him by the skatera, for whom he provides the convenience of a chair 
and — for the purposes aforesaid. When fairly equipped upor the 
ice, ld the hapless skater glide iato one of the thousand vircles, which 
are swept and cleared for the of the evolutionists, he is soon 
ny ay ay aes tecibentn teach “* sie in 
copper. a 
themselves, form matter for reflection to the thoughtfal-minded in this 
great me! 
ta’ thele onpns 
in i it 
comment the English lad 
ity, they cnn eboney few. 
uring publicly upon 
minable criaoline, howe 
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creation, let them do so in a place where the public eye is forbid to 


oo: should exclaim 
sad some censorious . 
bows a goddess on crystal plane !” 

rence actical part of this elegant accomplirhment, the 

on \meresrs= Og A Oe eee ood through watching the movements and 

‘ormances of the most skilfal skaters: and it is seldom that such 

Opportuaities of iostruction can be met with elsewhere than in the 

petphbourhood of large towns—a circumstance which probably accounts 

for the act of townsmen being invariably so much better skaters than 

ob beantifally and perfectly made, that there needs 

not a word upon the subject—modero improvements baving satisfied the 

desire of the most fastidious performer. A pair o{ skates is within the 

reach of all; aod those who cannot afford new ones, can get them eecond- 
t 4 “ ere sop ” 

ie should es in mind that it is very necessary and important 
to keep the ankle stiff—that is, to prevent it from inclining inwards, 
whilst learning to skate ; the whole length of the iron should be lifted, 
as the foot is raised, and eo set down again. 

To perform the motion, the skater should lean well forward ; 
tarning the toe of the right foot inwards and at the same time push 
himself backwards from that footing ; then tura the left foot inwards in 
the same manoer ; and so on alteroately right and left. Cyclos says 
that by this backward ater great Lg a Poy segerete Dee it is 
not graceful, though it ma: ilitate more difficult evolutions.” — 

Gone avn pn he is called ing the circle. This is per- 
formed by placing the feet in line one behind another, the toe of the 
right to the heel of the left ; then by leaning forward and slightly lifting 
one foot alternately, and setting it dowo again in its positioa behind the 
other, and co on repeating the mo'ion without changing the relative posi- 
tions of the feet, and the skater will be propelled backwards ia a circle 
inclining to that towards which he leans. It must be remembered thit 
the greater pressure must be made on the front foot, which also 
should rest on the outside edge ; and the back foot on the inside. Wheo 
this movement is made on a small circle, the lifting of the feet should be 
very slight indeed. 

hey tyro finds turning on the inside circle a very easy performance, 
It is the outside circle which puzzles bim, because be fears to trast bim- 
self without a prop, which, on the inside circle, bis inside leg affords him ; 
whereas, on the other, there is no prop : and, in fact none is required, the 
inclination of the body towards the centre, when in motion—or rather, 
the centrifugal force—saves him from falling ; and be will find that the 
faster he goes, the more he may lean over. 

Forward Striking is that and juvenile on the inside 
edge. As rot Ame mny confidence in this, he should dwell looger 
on his strokes, but oever lift his leg too high, or throw it about un- 
gracefully. 

The Outside Edge forwards—Of this performance Cyclos says: “ It is 
unquestionably the most graceful and elegant performance on skates. 
No one can claim any pretensions to be called a good skater, who is de- 
ficient in it.’ 

There is no doubt bat all the most beautifal and difficalt evola- 
tions are but variations of the outside movement, forwards and bac 
wards. 


The Outside Roll is neither more nor less than the ouside forwards. It 
consists of an outside semicircle on each foot alteroately. The tyro 
thould not strike ouf'when practising this graceful movement. He will 
find that, by merely lifting one foot at a time, and setting it down again, 
with a slight inclination of the body, it gives sufficient impetus. Let him 
learn to lift one foot and then the other alteraately, cross it steadily over 
the other in front, aud set it down, observing to dwell as long as may be 
on whichever fvot is inside the cirele, and as short a time as possible on 
the other. Do not bring the aft foot forward until the instant it is to be 
putdown. Never carry the disengaged foot poised in the air in front of 
the other. Practice both circles alternately. The best-sized circle for 
practising is from eight to ten feet in diameter. 

The tyro should learn to make a complete outside circle, before com- 
mencing the more advanced accomplishment of rolling. 

The Outside beckwards.—This difficult movement is performed by resting 
as mach as possible on-the foot which happens to be nearest to the in- 
side of the circle, that foot working on the outside edge of the iron, and 
at the same time to lift the other altogether, which, with practice, 
May soon be performed ; and when the skater is able to perform it 
easily and gracefully, he will be well-nigh master of the whole art of 
tkating, and be able to twist and turn ia every graceful evolution he can 
think of or invent. 


Rupervial Parliament. 
THE BUDGET. 


House of Commons, February 10. 

The speech in which Mr. Gladstone unfolded his Budget occupies thirteen 

lamas o! small type in the London daily papers of the 11th ult., a length en- 
tirely out of proportion to the space usually devoted to such matters in the Al 
bion. Nevertheless, we cannot let pass this masterly piece of parliamentary 
eloquence with a mere summary. We therefore give, verbatim, such parts of 
the speech as we deem most interesting to ed reader, connecting those 
} masa sketches of the intervening por ions speech. The House was 

ly crowded to hear Mr. Gladstone, so much so that it is said even Lord 
Derby was compelled to stand.] 

The House having resolved itself into a committee of ways and means, 
the CuaxceLLor or Tue Excarquer said that the year 1860 had long 
been marked out a8 an important epoch in British commerce. The long 
anouities, amounting to £2,146,000 fell in ; the war daties on tea and 
sugar, unless renewed, relapsed. Finally, the commercial treaty with 
France compelled the Government to adopt a new and unusual course. 
In making the financial statement before taking votes in supply, the re- 
sult of the past financial year, inasmuci as that year had not been com- 
pleted, must be given partly in the form of estimate; but the House 
might rely on the figures. Exceptional cases had affected the estimates. 
There was the e. ition to China, and the additional cost of our mili- 
tary preparations. There was the French Treaty to be provided against 
in addition. Coming to the actual state of affairs, he showed that the 
total result of the revenue of the last year showed an increase over the 
estimate. The revenue had been estimated at £69 460 000 ; it had pro- 
duced £70,578 000. On the other band, the expenditure, estim at 
£68,953,000, had been £69,270,000. It thus appeared that, under 
ing arrangements, there was ao excess of income over expenditure. The 
excess, though it was already absorbed by distarbing causes, showed the 
wisdom of the arrangements of Parliament. The expedition to China, 
and excess of navy and army expenditare, had cost an additional £900. 
000 for the army, and £270,000 for the navy. The commercial treaty 
would, be calculated, cause, a deduction cf £640,000. This would cause 
8 total deduction of £1,810 000, and would place as rather on the wrong 





side of the balances. But, to compensate for this, he had received, most | the 


unexpectedly, part of a debt from Spain, ia the shape of bille, to the 
amount of £500,000, half of which would fall due in the present financial 
year. In this way the balance would be re-established. The estimated 
expenditare for the coming year involved an increase in the army and 
navy of £3.618,000. The total expenditure is estimated at £70,100,000. 

The estimated income for the coming year would not, in the first io- 
stance, be satisfactory ; bat, at all events, it would compel their atteo- 
tion to those matters which most required examination. He should 
estimate the revenue as tbe law at present stood, taking the daties on 
tea and sugar at the minium and reduced rates, the income tax as it 
would staod under existing arrangements—upon these terms the estimate 
of revenue for the coming year would give a total of £60,700,000, show- 
ing a deficit of £9.400,000. He did not ask them to provide fer the pay 
ment of | uer bonds soon becoming due. Without this they had 
the deficit of £9.400,000. If they had not the treaty to deal with, they 
would know precisely what they had to face. They might keep the du- 
ties of tea and sugar at the nt rate, which would leave the deficit at 
£7,300,000. Even this would involve an income tax of 94. in the pound. 
To fill up the deficit as it stood, this woald require the neat and intelli- 
gible income tax of 1s, in the pound. Now came the question, what bad 
become of the estimates of 1853! He hada clear answer to give. The 
succession duty had failed from causes due to the actual law. The debt 
caused by the Russian war entailed a large charge on the consolidated 
fand and the army and navy expenses, now entailed upon us. The deficit 
thus caused was, however, fully compensated by the financial measures 
they bad since adopted. The real cause was the immense increase of 
expenditure. Had the expendi ad as it was in 1852, they 
Would now have had «surplus of two millions. That increase amounted 
to no less than £14.720,000, equivalent to an income tax of 13}4. in the 
pound. It would not, however, be fair to consider the increase of ex- 








4 TEST OF THE COUNTRY’S WEALTH. 

But the test by comparison of the wealth of the country must be taken 
priocipally from echedales A, B, and D. Tbe profits derived from lands 
and tenements, and other property, are included in ecbedules A and B. 
Schedule D inclodes the profits derived from trades and professions. I 
will take the od from 1842, when we commenced our great career 
of commercial legislation, to the year 1853, when we closed it,—I bope 
to be renewed,—under the pressure of war. I will also take the period 
from 1857-58, because it is the last year in which the returns are made 
up; and I will carry it en, assuming the same rate of increase to have 
continued to 1859-60. Now, the net amount shown by the three eche- 
dules of the income-tax is as follows :—In 1842, £154,000.000 ; iu 1853, 
£172,000 000 ; in 1857-8, £191,000,000 ; aod in 1859-60, £200,000,000. 
The increase in the wealth of the country between the first period and 
the second was 12 per cent. in 11 years; the increase between 1853 and 
1860 was 16} per cent, in six years. That undoubtedly shows a very 
large increase in the wealth of the country, and I think it will be inte- 
resting to the committee to know ia what proportions that increase has 
between distributed between the classes represented by three of the sehe- 
dules to which I have referred ; for I must say that the statement is one 
which throws a very considerable light upon the condition of the landed 
interests, and more especially upon that of our old friend, Mr. Farmer. 
(A langb.) I shall take the period from 1853-4 to 1857-8—a period of 
four years ; and I find that during those four years the income under the 
bead of schedule D, which embraces the profits on trades and profes- 
sions, grew from £64,974000 to £70,703 000, or at the rate of 9 per 
cent.; while that under the bead of suhedule A, which represents real 
and immovable property, grew from £96,129 000 to £106,972, or at the 
rate of 114 per cent; schedule B—which represents the profits of the far- 
mer, but having, also, no smal) degree of reference to the rent of the 
landlord—haviaog grown from £11.123,000 to £13,436,000, or at the rate 
19 per cent. (Hear, hear.) That being the case, I rejoice to think that 
we now live in times when avy bon. gentleman may, if he thinks fit, at- 
tend an agricultural dinoer and congratulate bis hearers upon the 

erity of their condition without fearing to insult them. (Hear, % 
and « laugh.) But the expenditure had increased in a greater propor- 
tion than the income. 

ENORMOUS INCREASE OF EXPENDITURE. 

Well, then, to proceed, the gross expenditure of State was in 1842-3 
£55,223,000, and the local expenditure in the three kingdoms £13,244,- 
000; making a total, in round numbers, of £68,500,000. In 1853-4 the 
total State expenditure was £55.769,000 or very nearly the same amount 
as in 1842-3, and the local expenditure £15.819,000 ; —ae together, in 
round numbers, 71 millions and a half, instead of the 68 millious and a 
balf which was the amount in 18423. Ia the year 1859-60 the gross 
State expenditure grew from £55,769,000, which it was in 1853, to £70,- 
123.000, The local expenditure, no doubt actuated by a spirit of hon- 
ourable rivalry (a laugh), increased in the same period from £15,819, 
000, which it was in 1853, to £17 458 000; the total expenditure for the 
year 1859 60 having been £87,697,000—that is to say, that in the 11 
— from 1842-3 to 1853 4 the expenditare of the country under the two 

eads which I have meotioned iucreased at the rate of 4} per cent., while 
in the six years which have elapsed between 1853 and 1859 it became 


- | much more mercuria!, and increased at the rate of 224 per cent, But in 


order to bring home to the committee the real importance of the ques- 
tion which is raised not eo much by the gross amount of the Imperial ex- 
peoditure as by that — of it which is under the control of Parlia- 
ment, and for which Parliament is responsible, let me take the increase 
which has ocourred daring the same period in the expenditare which bas 
been voted by this House, or which ie, for certain miscellaneous pur- 
poses, charged on the Consolidated Fand. The two items which come 
uader this head I sball call optional expenditure, and I may briefly state 
that they amounted io 1842-3 to £21.487,000, in 1853 4 to £23,361,000 ; 
the increase in this expenditure which, as I before suid, is under the con- 
trol of Parliament, and whose amoavt is in the main determined ie 
lic opinion, baving thus in 11 years amounted toa sum of £1,874,000, or 
at the rate of 8} per cent, while from 1853 to 1859, period of six yeare, 
it iocreased to £36,898,000, or at the rate of 58 per cent. on the entire 
national expenditure. Now, therefore, you have at your command a 
tolerably complete comparison between the growth of the wealth of the 
country, and the increase in itsexpendi(ure. Between the years 1842 and 
1853 the increase in ber wealth was at the rate of 12, and that in her ex- 
penditure at the rate of 8} per cent.; while between 1853 and 1859 the 
national wealth grew at the rate of 16}, the national expenditure at the 
rare of 568 per cent. (Hear, hear.) 

Recurring to the means of meeting the deficit, he owned that he was 
not satisfied with our system of expenditure ; still, all changes must of 
necessity, be gradual. There were, again, commercial reforms and im- 
provements. 

FAIR WEATHER REFORMS INSUFFICIENT. 

The real question with which we have to deal is whether we ought 
apon this oceasion to say that our necessities are great, our means too 
harrow to enable us to effect any commercial reforms, Sach reforms ate 
all very well, it may be coments for One weather; but they do not suit 
a per'od of pressure and alarm. That is, I know, a favourite doctrine 
with some classes, but against the jastice of that doctrine I, for one, pro- 
test. [Cheers] And upon the part of the Government I do not hesitate 
to say that, in an epoch so marked and signal in our financial bistory as 
the year 1860, it is their opinion that it is the duty of Parliament to 
take some steps in advance in that career of commercial improvement 
which, perhaps more than aoy other cause, has contributed to confirm 
the prosperity of the country aod to the security of its inatitutions, un- 
der the auspices of the Sovereign under whose rule it is our happiness to 
live. [Cheers.] 

It was only by means of these reforms that the country was enabled to 
bear high taxation. Could the country bave borne the bigh income tax 
of the last eighteen months if it had not been for increased taxation. He 
showed from figures that the relaxation and reform of the commercial 


pay this, iuasmuch as the revenues of the departments were increased as 
the duties were relaxed. It tbus appeared that indirect taxation should 
be relaxed in favour of direct taxation, and it ooly remained to us 80 say 
upon what priociple. The Government did not at present intend to 
deal with tea and sugar. These were merely revenue duties, and in- 
volved none of the complexities of differential duties. 

HOW TO BENEFIT THE LABOURING CLASSES. 

I do not hesitate to say that it isa mistake to suppose that the 
mode of giving benefit to the labouring classes is simply to o} 
the es consumed by them. If you want to do them the 
good, you should rather operate on the articles which give 
mazimum of employment. (Hear, hear.) What has made the ¢ 
change in their position of late years? Not that you have legislated 
here and there taking off 14. or 2d. fn the pound of something consumed 
by the labouring classes. That is not what has bettered their condition 
as it had been bettered during the last 10 or 15 years. It is that you 
bave set free their trade (hear bear ;) it is that you have put in motion 

process to give them the widest field and highest remuneration for 
their labour. (Hear, hear.) Take the great change in the corn laws; 
it may be doubted whether you bave given them bread—it may 
be a trifle cheaper than before, that change, however, is com 
immaterial ; bat you have created a regular and steady of some- 
thing like £15,000 000 a year; by that trade you have created a corres- 
ponding d d for the dities of which they are the producers, 
their labour being an es:ential element in their prodaction, and it is the 
price their labour thas brings, not the price of cheapened commodities, 
that form the main benefits they receive. That is the principle of a 
sound political applicable to commercial legislation, and that 
is the priaciple on which we will invite you to “ 

It was upon this principle that the Government intended toact. They 

to retain the tea and sugar duties at the present rate for a year. 

e then gave an outline of the French Commercial Treaty. France re- 
duces, from Jaly Ist, 1860, duties on coal ; from Oct. Ist, on iron; from 
Dee. Ist, oa tools ; from Jane Ist, 1861. on goods manufactured from 

, bemp and jute ; from Oct, Ist, 1861, France removes all prohibitions 
Pon all English manafactured goods, placing them on an ad valorem duty 
not exceeding 39 per cent. This maximum is, after three years, to be 
redaced to 25 per cent, On the other hand, > toe on her part, abol- 
ished immediately and without exception all duties on manufactured 
goods. We redace the daty on brandy from 15s. a gallon to the colonial 
duty of 8s. 24. ; and the duty on wine from 5s. 10+, to 3s, ; to be farther re- 
duced from April, 1861, upon a scale depending upon the strength of ihe 
wine. As to the effect of these redacgioas, he estimated wine relief 
to the consumers of £830 000, and a loss to the revenue of £515.000 ; on 
brandy a relief to the consumers of £446 000, and a loss to the revenue of 
£225,000 ; and the lors to the revenue on manufactured goods at £432,- 
000. 











THE TREATY WITH FRANCE DEFENDED. 


I will not affect to be unaware that many obj been stated 





peaditore without taking into ace nat the increase of its means. This 
was especially shown by the resalts of the Income tax. 


objections have 
to this Treaty. It bas even been said that ite terms indicate a subservi- 


system had given the country not only the disposition but the power to | Pe@ 


—_= 


ency to France, and involve a sacrifice of British interests to those of 
foreign nations or of a foreign Goverament. Sir, I am thankful to think 
that no Ministry, be its merits or be the distinction of its chief what 
they may, can m tile couniay oid otlae fer 0 hagle session upon terms 
of subserviency to any foreign Power whatever. (Cheers.) There is 
bere a perfect security in the natare and in the traditions of the two 
Houses of Parliament. Bat, Sir, I know not what is meant by su bser- 
vienoy to France as regards the articles of a Treaty like this. We have 
gon France nothing by this Treaty, if 1 exsept some of the very triflin 
sacrifices which we are to make with respect to the single article 
brandy. I mean that it might not be necessary to reduce the daty to 
quite so low a point as we take, and therefore might be a question 
whether some infinitesimal advantage may not be surrendered in that form. 
But, with that small and stlitary exception, we have given nothing to 
France by this Treaty which we have not given with as liberal a hand 
to ourselves, (Cheers.) And the changes here proposed are changes 
every one of which deserves the acceptance of this House on its own 
merits, in conformity with all the principles that have been recognised 
and acted upon for many years past. Sir, as to the charge of subservienoy 
to France, | know that this Treaty may be said to bear a political charac- 
ter. The commercial relations of Eagland with France have always 
borne a political character. What is the history of the system of pro- 
bibitions on the one side and on the other which grew up between this 
country and France? It was simply this :—that finding yourselves in 
litical estrangement from her at the time of the Revolution, you fol- 
owed up and confirmed that estrangement both on the one side and the 
other by a system of probibitory duties, And I do not deny that it was 





effectual for its end. I don’t mean for its economical e Economi- 
cally it may possibly have been ruinous to both countries, But for its 
political end it was effectual. And b it was effectual I call upon 


you to legislate now by the reverse of that process. Aad if you desire 
to knit togetber in amity those two great nations whose conflicts have 
often shaken the world, undo for your purpose that which your fathers 
did for their purpose, and pursue with equal consistency an end that is 
more beneficial. (Cheers.) 
Sir, there was once a time when close relations of amity were estab- 
lished between the Governments of Eagland and Fravee. It was ia the 
reign of the later Stuarts; aod it marks a dark spot in our annals, be- 
cause it was a union formed in a spirit of domineering ambition on the 
ove side, and of base and vile subserviency on the other. But that, Sir, 
was not an union of the nations; it was an union of the Governments. 
This is not to be an union of the Governments; it is to be an union of 
the nations (cheers); and I confidently say again, as I have already ven- 
tured to say in this House, that there never can be any union between 
the nations of Eagland and France except an union beneficial to the 
world, because directly either the one or the other begins to harbour 
schemes of selfish aggrandi (Opposition cheers), that moment the 
jealousy of its neighbour will powerfully react, and the very faot of their 
being in harmony will of itself be the most conclusive proof that neither 
of them can meditate anything which is daugerous to Kurope. (Hear, 
hear.) There is another class of objections of which I do not complaii 
but which I hope to remove. There are those who say that a com 
treaty isan abandonment of the principles of Free Trade. Well, cer- 
tainly a commercial treaty would be an abandonment of the principles 
of Free Trade, in the latitude ia which we now employ that phrase, if it 
iavolved the recognition of exclusive privileges. Ia this sense I admit 
that Mr. Pitt’s commercial treaty would, if we bad now adopted it in the 
terms in which it was expressed, have been on our part an abandonment 
of Free Trade; but et the same time, I cannot mention that treaty with- 
out saying that I thiok it was for the time at which it was made one of 
the best and one of the wisest measures ever adopted by Parliament, and 
bas contributed at least as much a8 any other of bis brilliant career 
to the fame of the great statesman w aded it. (Hear.) We, how- 
ever, have no exclasive en ments; we have not the pretence of an 
exclusive engagement. France is perfectly aware that our legislation 
makes no distinction between one nation and another, and that what we 
enact for her we shatl atthe same time eaact for all the world. I am 
surprised at the number and variety of these objections which come rusb- 
ing from all quarters It is like the ancient explanation of the physical 
po oA of a storm—all the winds, north, east, west, and south, rushing to- 
ge _ 

e: Una Eurusque Notusque ruunt, creberque procellis 





Sometimes a treaty is an obsolete and encennint idea ; sometimes it is 
a dacgerous innovation; and at others it is an abandonment of Free 
Trade. There are also another class of mon, and those are gentlemen 
with whom we sha}l have much difficulty in dealing, These are they who 
find fault with it—and that I must say is by far the soundest objeotion— 
because it is an abandonment of the of Protection. (Hear, hear.) 
This treaty is an abandonment of the principle of Protection, I am not 
aware of any en og engagement which it contains; it certainly 
contains no exclucive privilege, but it is an abaadonment of the 
— of Protection, and a means of — from the statute-book 
the chief relics of that miscalled system which still remain upon it, The 
fact is, and you will presently see that it is so, that our old friend Pro- 
tection, who used formerly to dwell in the palaces of the land, and who 
was dislodged from them some 10 or 15 years ago, has, since that period, 
found very comfortable shelter and good living in bolee and corners (a 
laugh); aud you are now invited, if you will have the goodness to con- 
cur in the operation, to eee whether you cannot likewise eject him from 
those holes and corners. 
* * * * Now, sir, the objections which are taken to this treaty in the 
interests of free trade will not, I am quite sure, be very long alive ; bat 
there is one objection which turns upon anotber point wi h which I must 
endeavour to deal. It is that which tells us that the duties we are about 
to repeal are, forsooth, revenue daties, and duties whieh are levied upon 
laxuries aud do not affect the poor man. Compassion for the man 
is a very fine thing, and I sbould be ee ee to say anything that ap- 
red to depreciate or undervalae so & sentiment, but I must 
say that it is entirely out of place here. There is not one of these duties 
that is a revenue Saas aes not vee si them. How Been work with re- 
spect to poor men, how wor'! reepect to 
we wil presently inquire. But if these are revenue duties it 
rious to see who are the people who are alarmed at the treaty. 
manufacturers of British brandy the gu the Bri 
Are the i of Cape wines the guardians of 
Have the manufacturers of British wines a peculiar 
being of the excheqaer? The manufacturers of Spitalfields and those 
Coveutry, who have an incomparable organ in my right hon. 
Ellice), are most excellent citizens, and no doabt contribute 
to the revenue, but my right hon. friend won't tell me that 
activity io rushing up to London and making 
sabject bas arisen from ae ey in the 
arisen from something ferent. 
and tell me that they foe’ ther as the guvas 
they tell a much more simple and @ mach more 
say thie,—that the duties which now stand u 
perfectly true, levied upon articles consum 
consumed 
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and reserve for themselves the making of the lower qualiti 
power of exacting from the British consumer a higher — than they 
will be able to get if this treaty is confirmed by Parliament. (Hear, 
bear.) I took the liberty of saying to one of the deputations, “ It seems 
to me this ie much the case of the cora Jaw over again.” Don’t let there 


be any mistake. What is wanted is, a higher than that at wi 
you can get from Franée. That is the Aipba aod Omega, the be- 
ginning and the end of it. I sald, “Is not this the case of the cora law?” 


“Ob! at not pasa like the corn law.” In fact, ——— 
nerally, on part of the most respectable classes, a desire for pro- 
tection of their own business, ros show that though they are without 
exception adherents of free trade they are not adherents of free trade 
without exception. (A langh.) 

Mr. Gladstone then co; the special circumstances which jasti- 
fied this arrangement between the two countries. He insisted that the 
Treaty dealt protective with duties only, and aot with daties levied for the 
sake of revenue. He showed that the duties on Brandy, Silk, Wine, 
Gloves, were protective not fiscal. 

ENGLISHMEN'S TASTE FOR WINES. 

Oat of the enormous quantity of foreign wine manufactured abroad, no 
doubt it is trae that ouly a small fraction would become available in 
this country. The great bulk is a wine which an Eoglishman would not 
take in exchange for bis beer ; bat it is also true that between that com- 
mon and coarse wine aod the fiae wines there are 10,000 intermediate 
ebades, and there is an immense capacity for producing wines fitted for 








ig wi 
the English market and for the taste of the middie aad lower 
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THe Albion. 








Classes in this country, which capacity is at present entirely stified by 
the operation ef the wine duty. There is a notiva that there is someth'ng 
fixed aod unchanging tn an Englishman's taste with respect to wine. You 
find a great namber of people ia this country who believe, like an article 
of Obristian faith, that aa Eoglishman is not bora to drink French wines. 
(Laugbter.) Do what you will, they say; argue with him as you will; 
reduce your duties as you will ; endeavour even to pour the French 
wine down bis throat, but still he will reject it. (A laugh.) Well, these 
are most worthy portions of the commuaity ; bat they form their judg- 
ment from the narrow circle of their owo experience, and won’t conde 
scend to look beyond that circle for any consideration whatever. What 
they maiataia is absolutely the reverse of the trath, for nothiog is more 
certain than the taste of the Eaglish people at one time for Freuch wine. 
(Hear, hear.) In earlier periods of our history Freach wine was the 
article of consumption here. (Cheers.) ‘Taste is a matable thing. 

f you go back to what an emiaeat living poet has called * the spacious 
times of great Elizabeth,” you will find that the most delicate lady in 
the land did vot scruple thea to breakfast off beefsteaks and ale. Down 
to the Revolution Freach wine was very largely consumed here. I bave 
seen it stated, and have no reason to doubt the assertion, that ia 1687 
there were imported into this country 3.800 000 gallons of French wine, 
or about two-thirds of the whole quantity of foreiga wine which we now 
consume. How was this consumption checked and discouraged? By the 
influence of prohibitive duties. The probibitive system grew up by de- 
grees, and by degrees the English people were positively beaten and 
starved out of their taste for Freach wioe. But for 100 years after that 
the taste itself remained, for when Mr. Pitt made the treaty of 1786 what 
was the result? According to the interesting paper written by Lord 
Chelsea, in the year preceding 1786 the import of French wine into Eng- 
land was under 100,000 galloos. [n the six years from 1787 to 1793 the 
import grew, to 683,000 gallons. Then with the war two or three years 
afterwards a nearly probibitive, at all eventsa bigh differential, duty was 
impored, and the average import fell to 161,000 gallons, At thataverage 
it remained till 1824, when the differential duty instead of 43. 5d. became 
2a. 5d., and the consumption rose to 379,000 gallons. 1 must admit that 
when the duties were equalized in 1830 the consumption of French winz 
did not increase. It seemed as if by that time, after the pressure of 
heavy duties for a ceatury and a balf, the taste for it was nearly forgotten, 
and i became the luxury of a very limited class in the community. But 
it is remarkable tbat, in conjanction with the very changes of taste which 
have been preceediag of late years, we may likewise perceive ia the 
operation of the present wine daties proofs of a growing taste for Freach 
wine ; for whereas from 1825 to 1830 we only consumed 379,000 gallons 
a year, and after 1830 that consumption was reduced to something like 
$10,000 or 315,000 gallons, on the average of the last ten years we have 
consumed 584,000 gallous ; so that the importation of Freach wine is ab- 
solutely increasing, and the percentage of the total consumption is ra- 
ly increasiog. Taste, I say, is mutable. It is idle to talk of the taste 
port and sherry and the highly brandied wines as fixed and un- 
changeable. There is a power of unboanded supply of wine if you will 
only alter your law, and there is a power, I wou’t eay of unbounded de- 
mand, but of an enormously increased demand, for this most useful aod 

valuable commodi'y. (Hear,)—Continued on page 104. 
ee 
THE CANADIAN PARLIAMENT. 
THE GOVERNOR 8 SPEKCH. 

On the 28tb ult., His Excellency the Governor General opeaed at Quebec 
the third session of tbe sixth Parliament of the Province of Canada, with 
the following Speech from the Throne :— 

Honourable Gentlemen of the a Council : 

ral } the 7) 4 


hie. 





I have mach pleasure in announcing to you that your joint address of 
last session, inviting the Queen to visit Canada, has been laid at the foot 
of the Throne, and that Her Majesty's most gracious answer will forth- 
with be placed in your bands, You will see with satisfaction that we 
may bope for the honour of receiving His Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales, in such manner as will prove the hearty loyalty of all ranks 
among us. Negotiations have beeu carried oa by the Postmaster Gene- 
ral for securiog the transmission through Canada of a large portion of 
the correspondence between Europe aod America. The result of these 
negociations bas been such as to show that the advantages of the route 
by the St. Lawrence are fully appreciated. At the same time care has 
been taken to represent properly to Her Majesty’s Goveroment the posi- 
tion and claims of Canada with reference to the postal subsidies granted 
to ocean steamers. The Commissioners appointed to report on the 
boundary line between Upper and Lower Canada bave cowpleted their 
labours, so as to enable you to pass a Bill for the settlement of this long 
pending question, The Government have received suggestions from 
many sources with reference to the measure jatroduced last session fur 
the consolidation of the Municipal Law of Lower Canada, and a Bill will 
be submitted to you, which may enable you to effect the important 


object. 
‘to atalate you on the issue of the consolidated statutes of Canada, 
Upper Canada, I trust soon to see the same work completed for 
Lower Canuda, and when this is done we muy hope it will be followed 
by the further assimilation of the laws in force in both sections of the 
Province. 

I desire to call your attention to the expediency of considering the 
law of debtor and creditor ia commercial matters, as it exists both in 
Upper aod Lower Canada, with a view to further legislation on this diffi. 
cult subject ; and I think, too, that the present system of currency and 
banking deserves your early and serious consideration. 

A measure will be laid before you for the purpose of facilitating the 
administration of the Crown Lands. 

Gentlemen of the Legislative Assembly : 

If 1 may pot congratulate you on baving completely surmounted our 
financial dvfficulties, | think that you will Gnd that the income and ex- 

itare for the past year have been such as te cause us no fear for the 


ture. 

Papers will be laid before you having refercnce to the consolidation of 
the public debt, and the successful exertions made by the Minister of 
Finance during tbe recess, with a view of secaring this important object. 

You will see that the depression under which we bave laboured has 
not diminished our credit, but it bas forcibly impressed on myself and 
my advieers the necessity of a strict and rigid economy. It is with this 
conviction that I ak you n to consider the propriety of making the 
— provision for the Queen’s service. 

accounts for the several departments shall be placed in your hands 
with as little delay as possible. 
Gentlemen and Gentlemen : 

It pleased Almighty God in the last autama to bless our land with a 
plentiful barvest, and we see around us at the present moment the eigos 
of a revival of commerce. I earnestly pray that these marks of returning 
proeperity may continue to increase, and that our people may bave abuo- 

§ cause to be thunkful for the welfare cf their country and the main- 
tenance of law aod order. 

It is at your bands that they expect each amendments and changes as 
may from time to time be needed ; but rejoice to think that few subjects 
of @ broad aod important character remain to be dealt with by immediate 
legislation. I now leave you to the discharge of your legislative duties. 

Some little discussion followed, on the subject of @ bankruptcy law, 
after which the Council adjourned. 


a 


ROME, 

Rumonr, bere current, either dies cut or assumes so definite a shape, 
before any letter of mine cao reach my readers, that it were idle to touch 
at length upon the floating topics of thebour. Nevertheless, the state of 
Italy is so profoundly interesting, tbat a correspondent, passing it by 
altogether, would be deemed a very listless observer of what is around 
him. At the risk therefore of dabbling in what mast be stale if true, 
and may be out of season if false, | must give a few lines to “ public 
affairs.” 

You will notice perbaps that these two last written words are set be- 
tween inverted commas—for thereby hangs a little tale, which offera the 
first opportunity for a digression, and a lounger was never koown to 
oome dir ot to bis point, The 7imes—the London Times I mean—is fami. 
Nar to all men and dreaded by not a few, as the great arbiter of the des- 
tiny of vations, aod the Supreme Court, so to sey, of criticism. Io such 


light at least is it regarded by a very large portion of the civilized 
world ; ay, in spite of repeated p A or : ’ 
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aor, with refereace to its late comment on the Queen's Speech delivered | than is the continued “ dullness ” Of the season, which means that Rome 
to her Majesty’s Parliament? Never was the injunction, “ do as I say | is less like a watering place than it sometimes has been of late, at this 
and not as I do,” more innocently or more aptly illustrated. Royal | identical seasou of the year. The numbers howev-r augment as the Car. 
words, invented by Prime Ministere, have been so repeatedly ridiculed, | nival approaches ; for it is not a little siogular that a spot crowded with 
and Premiers seem 80 decidedly to have taken out a patent for abuse of | local attractious is considered most specially at ive in refe to 
language, that ordinary castigation would have beea tame. Our than- | two “ moveable feasts,” if so I may term them—the two which, respect 
derer therefore determined to lay on the rod with a vengeance, care- | ively, precede and follow Lent. The pity lavished oan upon 
less of tbe despair which might be engendered among the herd of | those, who have not assisted here at either Carnival or Miserere, is unique 
speakers and writers. He undertook to denounce those convenient | and most amusing ia its way. 
words “ concerns” and “ affairs,” as vulgar to the last degree, and 
notified mankind roundly that they were “ never used except by un- 
taught people.” With a mental query as to the elegance of the term peo- 
ple thus employed, I thanked my stars, when I read this terrible pronua- 
ciamento, that it was not my legitimate daty at the moment to discurs 
national interests or belonging+—for the injanction, if obeyed, would ne- 
cessitate « most painfal search for « quivaleats in place of the condemned. 
And so I turned me composedly to the other leading article in that day’s 
Times, tbe number being limited to two. What was my relief on bebalf 
of penmen and orators, when I found that—uoless the Times itself be 
edited by “ uotaught people,” it bad already discovered that its own ad- 
vice was more easily bestowed than followed! There they were, sure 
enough, one afier another, the dear, old, time-worn, handy, indispensable 
pbrases, “ political affairs,” “ buman affairs,” “an unsatisfactory affair.” 
And so one may returo without rcruple to public affairs, only wishing, 
whilst on the subject of grace and accuracy, that the learned “ people” ia 
question would distribute a few bushels of comms and semicolons through 
their acres of type, so that their “ uotaught” readers might more swiltly 
apprebeod their drift. 

Without drawing any five lines between facts and fancies, it is clear to 
all of us bere that the elder son of the Church, enthroned in Paris, has 
for the time at least assumed a hostile position towards his spiritual 
fatber. Nor are pains taken to conceal the ansoyance and irritation, 
caused thereby at the Vatican. Whether “ bell, book, and candle” are to 
be employed in the process of excommunication, I cannot precisely say ; 
bat it is certain that the Pope has of late oa semi-public occasions exer- 





The wars and rumours of wars, it is clear, do not trouble the Ameri- 
can travelling miod, more cogaisant perhaps than the of 
risks and accidents and flactuations. A week since, I tock up bap) ad 
lished list of two days’ arrivals, and found that the total namber of re- 
corded names was 47, and that of these the United States were answera- 
ble for 24—a sufficient majority for the electioa of a Speaker. When it 
is remembered that all the Eoglish, Russians, Germans, French, and 
Italians, were comprised in the 47, it must be owned that American 
tourists are engrossing the chief place. 

Alludiog to the Speaker’s el ,» lam how very easily a 
loanger is reminded !—of another inimitable specimen of ignorance of 
American affairs betrayed by that Loadon press, which at the same time 
affects to look down with sublime pity upon men and things across the 
Atlantic. Surely some one—iu the Albion perhaps—bas bad a laugh at 
Lord Palmerston’s supposed organ, the Loadon Morning Post, for its in 
formation touching the Sp hip at Washiogton. ith profound ga- 
gacity the Post, I see, has told its readers that the question muet soon be 
setiled, for the Representatives will be growing clamorous for their pay, 
inasmuch as “ the session has almost come toits close.” This was 
reference to the first tea days of January! ©, most sapient Post/ Who 
can believe that thou speakest by iuspiration of the head of her Majesty’s 
goveroment? 

Have you all in New York been quite overdone with lamentations over 
the untimely fate of Captaia Harrison ? eit for change is the 
order of the day, especially ia newspapers. Still I must claim space for 
my short Jn Memoriam, being one of the few who sailed under his flag on 
cised no restraint on himself in speakiog of this lost sheep, and that he | the great ship that will know bim no more. Very high was my opinion 
has transmitted to the faithful shepherds of his flock a caustic |—aud I thiok I recorded it at the time—of his abilities as a seaman. 
denunciation of the offender’s perfidy. The Jiberal-minded Italians | V 
meanwhile are rejoiciog—and most heartily do I join with them— 
that their own prospects are brightening from day to day. They 
are wisely willing to be grateful for aid, come from what cause or 
quarter it may. The absolute suppression of the Univers and its 
probable re-appearance at Brursels, the widening of the breach 
between Pontiff aad Emperor, a letter here, or a pampbiet there, can alone 
interest them as bearing upon their chances of being let alone politically 
They are patient, hopeful, resolute, trusting that, this time, the French 
government is so far committed that there is no need to fear on its part 
soother reactionary Villa-Franca. So be it! There is no need to look 
the gift horse in the mouth. As for the future, I confess it looms equally. 
The Gracies of the press, who declared, last summer, that a brief cam 
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ery great was my respect for himas a man. I crossed the Atlantie 
witb bim in 1847, when he commanded the Canard steamer Britannia ; 
my family were under bis charge in 1854, on board the Africa. It is hard 
to believe that he met bis fate in a miserable iittle gig, at the very en- 
trance of an inland dock ! 

My paper is filled, and I have room only for one bit of theatrical gos 
sip, which ought to interest many of my readers. Miss Cashman, who 
passes ber winters bere and her summers in London, is contemplating a 
visit to ber own couatry in June next. Her objects, I believe, are not 
professional ; but they may, I presume, be made so in some degree. 

Rome, February 4, 1860. Ww. Y. 
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paiga in the North of Italy was the iron wherewith all Europe was to be 
smoothed out for long ages to come, may yet be compelled to change ny — TRIUMPS. alt THE ARTISTS IN THEIR GREAT ORIGINAL 


their tune. Chance has brought to my knowledge the expressed opinion 
of a member of the Imperial family of Russia, that things are tendiog 
fast towards a close alliance between that power and Austria, in view of 
the dictatorial positioa assumed by the Sovereign of France. Nor io 
fact, if—as seems to be not unlikely—the last of the German intruders 
be ere long driven out of Italy, is it impossible that the whole of Ger- 
meny may resent the humiliation thus app ly inflicted upon it, and 
be even more wrath with the author of such grave changes than it 
was at the period just alluded to. How much there would be of fully ia 
giving way to passion does not affect the probabilities of the case. Most 
nations are prompt to f° to war for a “ feeling,” if there be bat one 
which avowedly does the same fur an “ idea.” And all this might come 
to pass in spite of the serf question io Russia, in spite of Austria's weak- 
ness and sore spot in Hungary, in spite of Prussia’s intimate relati 
sbip with Eoglaad, in spite of the certaia evils and dubious benefits that 
would fall to the lot of the aggressors. I do not predict ; I only say that 
this combination is one amoung many that this new year may witness, 
and I only bope that Great Britain, if another Continental war should 
ensue, will have discretion enough to keep clear of it, The main batile 
would be between aa eulighiened and a stupid despotism. Neither can 
have the sympathies of freemen, however warmly they may sympathise 
in some of the collateral issues, 

To come back to political Rome—for the future is big at least with the 
fate of Rome and Naples aod Venetia—one of the recent occarrences here, 
tbat bas caused some talk, may not bave found its way into print, al 
though it directly concerns certaio priuters. The Central Italian corres- 
poudent of the Loodon Times bas been summarily dismissed hence by the 
police, though the Roman goveroment judging from the fellow’s past career 
might bave rather counted on bis support than on his opposition. The 
individual, a Signor Gallenga, is a Sardinian by birth, but a nataralised 
citigen of Great Britaio, He was io bis earlier days a violent partisan of 
Muzzini, and having eubsequeutly trimmed his sails in another direction 
was publicly accused by that leader of baving himself undertaken the 
assassination of Charles Albert, which was ouly averted by an accident. 
He was unable to wriggle out of the charge ; but it is to be hoped that 
the managiog editor of the Times bad forgotten the fact, when be engaged 
Gallenga’s pen to enlighten London as to the recent doings at Florence 
and Bologna. Be that as it may, the ot was in euch bad 
odour with the Tuscans sud Romagneee, parily from his precedents and 
partly from bis libellous letters of the day, that be was cut by the fre- 
quenters of Clubs and Casinos, resident Eoglishmen incladed, and found 
Ventral Italy in sbort too hot to bold him. Hither he came accordingly, 
garvished with @ British passport. But bis fame bad gone before him ; 
and though such turncoais and spies should be acceptable rather than 
otherwise to the Papal authorities, they mistrasted aud ordered him off 
at short cotice. In vain did our Consul—ungracious task on behalf of 
such a personage—protest and ask explanatious. It was enough that the 
Roman government would have nove of him. They — liberally enough 
the expeuses to which he had been put by the disarrangemeat of his 
plans ; bat off he weat. Printiog-House Square will not perhaps echo 
bis lamentatians aloud, for it might not be convenient to bave the whule 
story ripped up. I mention, it may be observed, the action of our Coa- 
sul in this case, not that of our Ambasciatere Clanditine. The latter, having 
no status, is officially silent, though giving of course his advice and direc- 
tions, The lately appointed Consul, I may add, is Mr. Charles Stewart 
Newton, a well-kaown antiquarian und fellow-labourer in the garden of 
Layard. His excavated relies from the ruins of Halicarnassue, and other 
sites in the Eaet, occupy a distinguished place among the treasures of the 
British Museum. He is a thorough master of and devotee to antique 
lore, Indeed bis post here was given him, that be might have opportu- 
nity to cultivate his tastes, and leisure to improve them in a literary 
sense. 

The attachment of resident artists to this place, its habits, its climate, 
ite D regenera ive associations, is remarkable in degree, if it be alto- 
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INTERNATIONAL ART INSTITUTION, 
694 BROADWAY, CORNER 4TH STREET. 
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British Affairs. 

The reader of those parts of Mr. Gladstone’s speech on the Badget, to 
the selection of which the limited space at our command has reluctantly 
compelled us to restrict ourselves, will be at no loss to understand why 
that speech has elicited uncommon praise from the mouths of the willing, 
and made those who were prepared to cavil,dumb. The staunchest 
political opponents of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, for twenty-four 
hours after his extraordinary speech was delivered, had only sufficient 
confidence in themselves to “doubt.” Confidence, indeed, could do no 
more ; assurance only would have challenged on the spot or without the 
fullest information, the facts and the arguments which Mr. Gladstone 
must have collected with so much labour, and which he exposed with 
such eloquence and perspicuily. 

Of the abstract justice of Mr. Gladstone’s propositions, there will 
probably be no dispute. His views are broad, and eminently 
national. In every instance in which he relies on the futare he 
is able to appeal to the experience of the past. There is no 
speculation in this speech, no trusting to the chapter of accidents, 
no merely absiract doctrines are advanced. There never was @ 
speech delivered in the House of Commons the conclusions whereof 
were so little bypothetical. Far more remarkable than the graceful 
eloquence of the diction which weaves together so formidably « string of 
figures, is the hard and stubborn logic with which every assertion of the 
speaker is pressed to conviction. Fullness of knowledge and a strong 
power of analysis, make every point clear to the sense and easy to the 
understanding, and as the highly complex whole is gradually developed, 
we feel that we are studying the highest range of Parliamentary oratory 
—a speech redolent of tiacerity, earnest, simple ; compelling us to cast 
away our regrets for the times of those much lauded orations of which 
little more is known than that that was a fine figure of rbetoric which 
invoked the name of a beneficent Creator in immediate sonnection with 
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tbe Engl sculptor, coofesed to forty ; und Peary- Williaa an Baghsh | Tee &**04 Principle of Mr. Gladstone's Badget is the adoption, appa- 
painter of local ecenery and costumes is oaly ten years bebind bim. Yet rently us an axiom of finance, that direct tuxes are more beneiicial to 
it ls tor . comnal visewe Lm ay to rperieace, thea cory te de- | the country than indirect ones. The peculiar feature of the Budget is 
scribe, : @ du charme, a3 rene say | that Mr. Gladstone should have had the courage, in face of a deficit of 
Gc whea ordinary complimeuts are deemed in-| oyer ning millions sterling, and consequent high taxation, to meddle 
seagate quit hee sis reihom of Sis neti ls oatton Sete | poupeam tots upen the geewrenies tho offum el, Ga Oanen Baan 
emancipa’ om oO! oskio in ers artieti u vernment um 
= Sa papel i ay io things P —. wie Bote said of Over: a mshodin ago Sie. aoe Peel inaugurated the present Free Trade 
menage wen - a pencil, sullciently indicative of hb eon. | Policy of the country by striking from the Tariff four buodred and thirty 
tempt. Now | venture, after two visits to this great German’s studio,| @rticlee. Mr. Gladstone would confirm that policy, already justified by 
po AL - pap ge te the capa — of an admirable | the immense material progress of the nation under it, by clearing the 
quality being an essential io the son! ey diieen akan ‘Te Ss of Sen hantead ether estisten whieh geetens Cues Silty Cees 
these Overbeck confioes bimeelf, being moreover an austere Roman Ca- of the custome revenue, which create ea army of officials at the ports, 
tholic. It is trae that he is a very mediocre painter, his colouring being | #@@ which bave been retained only from the fear of arousing the selfish 
cold and fecble ; bat—for those especially who see his outlined cartoons | opposition of numerous little interests antagonistic to the acknowledged 
here—this drawback should not dwarf bis merits in that branch of Art good of the public. If these changes be adopted, Eagland will be virta- 
which may exist apart from colour. Not disposed to affect a discussion ss ; . 
oa the point, I will ouly add that travellers comiog hither, and failing to ally a Free Trade nation. No duty will thea be levied on any article of 
import, except for purely revenue purposes; aod the British may at 
least bay in the cheapest market, if the ebort-sight of otber nations hin 
der them from selling where they will. To this pleasing picture there ie 
indeed this dark shadow—the tea, coffee, and sugar duties are very bigh, 
and the expenditure for those articles forms a large item in the neces 


visit Overbeck and bis studio, deprive themeelves of a few rare sensa- 
sary oatlay of people of narrow means. An income-tax of seven pence 





does not fear disturbiog them; whilst the same pluvious caases limit 
oue’s out-of door excursions, The rain if not absolutely contiaucus, comes 
dowa upon us with but brief iotermissions, The sau sets, when be suc. 
= iu emergiog from the clouds, ia a wishy-washy aod vaporous bed. 





from a certain jouroal and a certain editor, whom and which itis need- 
leas to name, Am I the first to raise another laugh at the uusparing cen- 


tions and of certain most agreeable couvenira, 
oa each pound of a bundred @ year wages, too, is a serious charge. 


And there isa double reason at nt for lounging into artists’ 
isa marsh. I bave bad but one gallop 
Cheap butter and cheese and other articles, will hardly compensate for 


choice was between bespattering one’s companions with mad, or drench 









studios. The weather is so dall, the Ifgbt so bad for their work, that one 
ing tuem with splashes of water. The weather, in fact, is more of « trial the increase, though it would be rash to say that the increased demand 
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conseq bi, value of, the labour of the less skilled work- 
= pone py additional freedom of trade, will not make up 
the deficiency. We hope it may. But why the warlike expenditure? Is 
it necessary or desirable? Is it pradent? It is not tobe gainsayed that 
in the present condition of Europe and with the experience of the rapid 
change of policy of certain potentater, Kogland should be in a thoroughly 
defensive condition, or that money well spent for that purpose would 
be most economically spent in the interests of the truest patriotism. 
Yet the expenditure amounts to a sacrifice, and is endurable ouly so 
long as the necessity for it is indisputable. It is for Mr. Gladstone and 
his colleagues to explain why more than seventy millions sterling 
are required for the goveroment and defence of the country, Europe being 
at peace, and the most warlike nation of the t making 
cial demoustratioas which our ministers insist are the surest guaranties 
of the most friendly and pacific intentions. 

Mr. Gladstone’s Budget is of course doomed to encounter opposition 
in some of its details. Probably an organised opposition to the whole 
scheme of finance will be made by the Conservative party, on grounds of 
expédiency which will not be without weight, but which the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer seems to have anticipated. The most powerful interest 
arrayed sgainst the proposed redistribution of taxes is that of the 
Licensed Victuallers, whose monopoly is threatened by the proposal to 
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permit Eating Houses to retail liquors, This is the most for op- 





this senteace the professed quotation in the advertisement was made by 
the trifling expedient of striking out the qualifying words. This is like 
the pirate who took the ten commandmeats as the guide of his life, etrik- 
ing out only “Thou shalt not steal” and “ Thou shalt do no murder.” 

We direct attention to this instance of a kind of perversion, which is 
far too common with the book trade, all the more that it relates to a 
book of which we have a very high appreciation, and bears the name of 
an eminent publishing house with which this journal is on the best of 
terms. We do it with the more freedom, too, because we entirely acquit 
that house of any intentional and harmful misrepreseatation, either as re- 
gards the pnblic, or the Albion. The case is plainly one of misappre- 
hension, resulting from carelessness. There was a “ first-rate notice ;” 
all that was sought by the person who prepared the advertisement, was 
to use the words of the notice in the most effective manner for the sale 
of the book to which it referred. But words have weight, or 
they have not. If they have, the should not be perverted ; 
if they have not, they should be entirely disregarded. Now 
it is to the latter condition that publishers reduce their advertise- 
ments when they make them up, or neglectfully allow them to be made 
up, in such a manner that they pervert in any degree the critical 
opinions which they profess to quote. Already the public regards with 
just suspicion the dations with which the publisher's advertising 








position because the best organised, though depatations from Spital- 
fields, from Nottiogbam, from Dunstable, and from Coventry (to Coven- 
try the Government would doubtless g'adly consign them.) all clamouring 
to be preserved from foreign competition with as mach justice as the 
Publicans seek to escape domestic rivalry, cannot be without their effect. 
Vigorous opposition will probably succeed in wringing some concessions 
from Mr. Gladstone, but at present there are strong indications that the 
Budget as a whole will be carried safely through Parliament. 

The Report of the Commissioners who were appointed to inquire 
into the manner of conducting the last and most notorious Gloucester 
election, is published, and is in one respect of great value—it confirms 
the opinion which everybody entertained as to what would be the result 
of the Commissioners labours. By a slow and expensive process they 
have found out that corrupt practices prevailed at the two last elections, 
and that those for whose public benefit these corrupt practices prevailed 
were not the least bit ia the world touched by the corruption. Mr. Mof- 
fat and Sir William Hayter they entirely acquit of baviog the remotest 
idea that the money they disbursed was spent in apy other than a legiti- 
mate maoner. Sir R. Carden, indeed, has a cloud, just the most fleecy 
cloud with the very silveriest of linings, thrown over him, for the Com 
missioners say, “ Although we think there is great reason to believe that 
Sir R. Cardeo must have krown not only that the money bad been ille- 
gally spent but that it had been expended in the purchase of votes, we 
hesitate to come to the conclusion, in direct opposition to his own decla- 
ration to the contrary, that he was guilty of bribery.” As all Eogland 
knew that—to use a local simile—Gloucester was as rotten, politically, 
as one of its very oldest cheeses, the mercy of the Commissioners will be 
understood as of the most unstrained quality. 

The Chinese difficulty has been ventilated in the House of Commons 
with come effect in the direction of showing the moderation and for- 
bearance of the Government, but unfortunately without assurance that 
& troublesome and expensive war upon a emall scale is not at hand. 
Lord Jobn Russell chivalrously defends our envoy Mr. Bruce, and de- 
clares that he bad but one course open to him, and that was to proceed to 
Pekin by the usual route, the Peibo; but the Government deprecated 
debating the subject at present, and it was allowed to drop. Not so how- 
ever does Mr. Spooner treat his “subject.” He has pressed his annual 
motion for the repeal of the Maynooth Grant to a division, and found as 
usual a majority of the House against him. 

Lord Clarence Paget deserves to share with Mr. Gladstone, some of 
the Parliamentary bonours which are due to ability, earnestness, infor- 
mation and industry. He has introduced the Navy Estimates in a more 
than usually clear and forcible speech of somewhat less than usual 
length. So convincing do the arguments of Lord C. Paget appear to 
have been thought by the House, that the extraordinary estimates were 
passed with but trifling discussion. A comparison of the navies of the 
chief nations of the world leaves us little to dread in regard to our own 
condition on this head ; and the determination of Parliament to main- 
tain eighty thousand seamen is evidence that our fleet will be well man- 
ned. As the salient points of Lord Clarence Paget’s speech will next 
week be found in the proper place, it is unnecessary to go at any length 
into the Navy estimates. 

To the catalogue of great names to be recorded among the recent 
dead is now to be added that of Sir William Napier, a gallant soldier who 
has used bis pen with no less distinction than he wielded the sword with 
effect. Asasoldier he gained the praise and friendship of the great 
Duke ; and as a historian he escaped his censure—a great reward at the 
hands of one who abomiaated the chroniclers of bis campaigns. He had 
attained beyond the allotted span, and his death though unexpected, 
wili occasion no surprise. 

A Misrepresentation. 
Those of our readers who take an interest in the Albion’s notices of 


1 teem ; and it is only by the scrupulous correctness of first-rate 
houses that the waning confidence of book buyers on this subject can be 
restored. Accordiog to our observation, the publishers of “ Doctor 
Oldbam” are among the most careful in this respect. They are, there 
fore, the better able to serve as the “awfal example” to our brief 
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The fourth week of the Academy season (which by the way did not terminate 
on Wednesday the 29th, as announced by Mr. Ullman, and which in point of 
fact is still going on most prosperously,) gave us a novelty in the shape of that 
highly unfamiliar and remote work called “ Martha.” We were also promised 
“ Btradella,” probably for the purpose of completing the usual repertoire of the 
German school, and satisfying a very clamorous Teutonic pablic. The “‘ Martha” 
promise having been fulfilled with singular promptness, the other was of course 
forgotten, and “ Stradella” is yet—to use a pleasing fiction of speech—to be 
produced. 

The principal interest of the performance centred of course on Miss Patti, 
who played the heroine for the first time. The rapidity with which this truly 
remarkable artist acquires a new part is a most notable feature of her 
precocity, but may it not in the end prove to be @ fatal facility? 
Managers will certainly not hesitate to avail themselves of a gilt so 
rare, and it will be Miss Patti’s fault, not theirs, if she does not appear in a new 
Opera every week. Under ordinary circumstances an artist is supposed to re- 
quire about six weeks to thoroughly study a strange Opera ;—Miss Patti per- 
forms the labour in six days. The public is, of course, curious to see and hear 
its pet in everything that she undertakes, and the manager would be dull indeed 
who did not make the most of these favouring circumstances. But the friends 
who watch over Miss Patti's art future would—it seems to us—do well for the 
present to ignore both managers and public. Neither can be regarded as the best 
of teachers for a young artist whose readiness is truly her greatest danger. 

The gist of what we have to say on this occasion is that Miss Patti did not add 
to former triumphs by her performance ia Flotow’s work. Meaning to be kind 
we shall be severe ; for it is perfectly clear already that Miss Patti’s art ruin, if 
it come, will be caused by her friends, not by her enemies. Simply then the 
performance was an injudicious one in every respect. No manager knowing 
the present delicacy of the lady’s voice, and the danger which at all times it 
runs of being strained, should have thrust on her a role where almost constantly 
there is a stress of other voices in opposition to her own. The concerted music 
in “ Martha,” although thoroughly light and delicious, must nevertheless pe try- 
ing to a young voice, compelling it indeed to measure itself against the mature 
strength of other voices. It was injudicious, too, announcing that in this 
opera Miss Patti would make her débiit in London, for it gave undoubt- 
ediy a certain accidental importance to the réle, and excited the public to be- 
lieve that Miss Patti would assuredly be better in it than in any other that she 
has yet undertaken. The result proved the reverse of this supposition, and 
slow as our public is to record a verdict against a popular favourite, it silently 
acquiesced on this occasion. The performance indeed was a complete failare, 
and the very small amount of vitality that it possessed was due to the ex- 
ertions of Mr. Strakosch and Mr. Brignoli. Miss Patti's voice is much 
too light for music of this character. At present it is capable only 
of interpreting detached morceauz, where neatness rather than breadth is re- 
quired. The “ Last Rose of Summer,” for instance, was capitally sung, and eli- 
cited a genuine and complete encore as it deserved. All else was smateurish 
to the last degree, and wearisome from its lack of animal vivacity. In the con- 


have a chance. Such a performance in London would be inevitable ruin ; in- 
stant aod eternal failure. Here, where we know the real talent of the lady, 
and can very readily give a reason for occasional inefficiencies, we are 


failure. It was plain to the least observant that the lady had 
not studied the music with sufficient attention ; that she had simply eom- 





there was already an imp it, but how dest to the lady’s prospects 
is this policy of risking the ordeal of a failare. How injurious to hear discon- 


on the night of her debut in Lucia. 
The support which Miss Patti received was very inadequate, especially from 





New Books, will remember the hearty commendations which we b d 
last week upon “ Doctor Oldham.” It is indeed an admirable book, and 
one the influence of which cannot bat be for good. Bat whoever read 
our remarks upon it with aoy care whatever, must have been surprised 
if he saw the opinions attribated to us in the subsequent advertisement 
of the book. This leads off thus :— 
A Book like “ Tristram Shandy.” — Albion. 
Then, after the title of the book, comes the fullowiag paragraph :— 


From the New York Albion. 
We boldly predict an extended and continued favour for Dr. O!dbam among 
the best class of , such as have been obtained by few works of its kind 
withia our memory, * * * * It is peculiar both in the nature and the degree 


of its excellence. 

Now it so happens that there is here attributed to us exactly what we 
did not eay. We did say that certain readers of the book would exclaim 
“ This is like Tristram Shandy ;” bat we were carcful to add that there was 
no likeness between the books except in mere order and manner of nar- 
ration, and that “ in spirit, in design, in all essential qualities, there is no 
more similarity between the ‘ Caxtons’ and ‘ Dr. Oldbam’ and ‘ Tristram 
Shandy,’ than there was between Macedon and Monmouth because there 
was a river in Macedon and a river in Monmouth, and salmons in both.” 
Again, we most distinctly did not utter the prediction above attribated 
to us. On the contrary, we solicitously avoided committing any such folly ; 
for the fate of a book is inscratable. Good books and poor books seli 
side by side with equal rapidity ; good books and bad books stand side 
by side uncalled for, cambering year after year the sheives of publishers, 
Why this is, it would be hard to tell; bat that it is, will not be denied 
by avy publisher or man of letters—especially among those who have 
Pablisbed or written books which have not sold. Bearing this in mind, 
we did say that “ Dr. Oldham” was a book “ for which, if book success were 
not dependant upon the most incaleulable chances, we should boldly predict an 
extended and continued favour among the be t class of readers, such as 
has been attained by few works of ite kind withia our memory.” From 


the orchestra and chorus, The male artists were respectable, aod Mrs. 


grand Martinée. A capital programme is provided for this melancholy event. 
—_— 


Dranta. 
It is a strange thing that so few people in this world should be able to enjoy 
two good things without comparing them. Of tea New Yorkers who yeariy 


elaborate parallel between the view from Capri and the entrance iato the Nar- 
rows, is an article of faith with almost all our travellers. In like manner, how 


of the Garonne ? 


has its good as well as its evil side. It is like the striking of fliats which brings 
forth light : and may more or Jess efficiently develope the truth in regard to 
the rea! qualities of the contrasted themes. Bat it is a heaviness to the flesh to 
bave this work thrust upon you when you are disposed to be conteuted simply 
with the good or agreeable thing i diately before you, and therefore I am by 
no means pleased that the French Company ia New York should have put them- 
selves to the pains of performing Le Romain dun Jeune Homme Pauore at 
the very moment when we were all enjoying the “ Romance of a Poor Youag 
Man” at Wallack’s Theatre. Because, as you will at once perceive every 
theatre-goer in New York at once felt himself bound to see the French 








characters of the American piece, and to brood over the features presented by 


and as a whole, upon the admiration of mankind. 








emotions and might therefore be peaceably enjoyed without all this clashing of 
tongues. And since it is my daty to say a word about them, this is the word I 
wish to say. 

I suppose I must explain and set it forth. Authors may utter their oracle 
and leave it to expand itself. Critics must save their readers the least 
trouble ; tell their whole story ; show why they tell their own story; and then 
be voted a nuisance for their pains when all is done. However, one must not 
shirk the perils of his post. And so to work. 

Because both these plays are founded upon one novel, because the American 
translator of the French drama has loyally accepted his original as it stood, 
making but a few minor changes in the incidental development and charac- 
teristic by-play of the piece, it has been rashly assumed that the actor in each 
mast travel over the same circle, turning upon the same pivot. Nothing could 
be more erroneous. The French play, though melo-dramatic enough in inci- 
dent, is so conceived by the actors, and so represented on the stage, as to as 
sume the quality of a comedy of social life. It becomes in a word a picture of 
realities which the audience can recognize as such, and with which they can 
sympathize through the experiences of their own homes and hearts, The 
American play, as performed at Wallack’s, on the contrary, puts the same in- 
cidents and personages before you in a strictly melodramatic light ; so that the 
play becomes, through the medium of its action, as much of @ picturesque ima- 
gination as the “ Lady of Lyons” itself. This may seem at the first glance @ 
distinction without a difference ; and naturally therefore quite unimportant. 
But this is far from being the case, as a moment's reflection will show, that 
this distinction must be borne carefully in mind, by any one who wishes fairly 
aud honestly to measure the merit of the two performances. Observe, for in- 
stance, its bearings upon the character of the hero as performed respectively by 
Mr. Lester Wallack, and by M. Mannstein. When you have seen M. Mann- 
stein’s Marquis de Champay, with its ease, its fluency of gestare, and simpli- 
city of tone, you instinctively cry out, “how much more natural, how much 
more probable @ personage this is, than Mr. Lester’s Marquis, with his impas- 
sioued solemnity, his hand as it were forever on the pulpit cushions, and his 
voice forever poised upon the first syllables of the Decalogue.” True: M. 
Mannstein's Marquis certainly is a possible Marquis of possible life in 
France ; who might have fallen into sore distress; might have taken to play- 
ing Steward ia a rich family; might have looked like his grandfather ; might 
have jumped off a tower into the affections of a heiress. But when Mr. Lester 













































certed music, Miss Patti could not be heard at all, despite the painful efforts of 
the other singers to give their parts in mere whispers, ao that the lady might 


neither indignant nor discouraged, although disappointed with such a 
mitted it to memory, not practised it. On the second performance of the Opera 


tented people say at every corner, that she has never sung so well as she sang 


Strakosch very good. To day the season is once more to come to an end, with a 


make their first trip “ up the Ruine,” one perhaps contrives to pass Rulandseck 
without thinking of Anthony's Nose: the other nine will iafallibly open upon 
the Tappaan Zee before the “ Dampschiff” has rounded the pier at Dents. That 
the Bay of Naples cannot possibly be appreciated until you have gone into an 


many people can get through a conversation about Dickeas’s novels without 
anatomizing Thackeray ; or sip their Madeira comfortably after dianer without 
discussing the relative excelieacies of that generous beverage and of the vintage 


Now all this balancing and counter-poising of tastes and experiences certainly 


piece, and to take it all apart, and to lay each separate act and 
scene and character side by side with the correlative acts, scenes and 


each and to make up his mind, and to force all his friends and acqaaintunces to 
make up their minds as to the comparative claims of each play both in its parts 


Now both plays are good ; both are wellplayed ; they excite very different 


Wallack presents a character passing through the same experiences, he is pre- 
senting a character not possible, when translated into an American 
atmosphere, no more possible in such an atmosphere than Cama- 
ralzaman who marries the Sultan’s daughter by the help of 
friendly Djinns, or Claude Melnotle, who sublimely soars from a swind- 
ler into a hero on the back of the imperial eagles of Austerlitz. He is there- 
fore bound to assume not a natural, but an exalted and falsetto tone throughout 
the piece—representing as he does a set of emotions and experiences, not a 
mere sympathetic human life of every-day. You would be shocked to find 
Thackeray's Pendennis talking like Sir Charles Grandison ; but surely it 
would be equally shocking to find Sir Charles Grandison talking like Pen» 


Senet mauieten toni Pendennis to Sir Charles Grandison, you 
open an entirely new upon which [ don’t choose and have no time how 
to enter. Those who like the melodramatic io its highest and best form will 
refer the ‘“‘ Romance of a Poor Young Man” to “ Le Roman d’un Jeune 
omme Paavre ;” those who like the nataral drama of daily life will 
= “~~ play: pend i myself pee J — whatever 
ly good in od, wil r , be bi ,»and bother themselves as 
as ble with the flint and steel of oritical debate. _ 
only positive criticisms of com (if it be not a ball to talk of posi- 
tive criticisms of comparison) which I can permit myself to make as between 
these perf: are a jon of & igh Cueto, & point of dra- 
= talent, to M. Bertrand's Bevannes over Mr. Walcot's representation of 
same 3 





Th gent he tte ah — tt ramatically 
u stage, as an incarnation of imaginary young lady-hood under stress of 
Tastnen, onan beheuns tn. Ge peavigten, Ube GeieneGniinaaie But to be so, 
she must be represented from the “ Lady of Lyons” point of view ; and this isa 
treatment which she receives from Mrs. Hoey, who handles the part with a skill 
in this branch of stage effects to which Mme. Lauretti can no sort of pre- 


Oddly enough, Mr. Walcot completely reverses the scales towards the French 
Theatre, and suffers M. Bertrand to depict the eccentric and perfectly unreal 
absurdity of Bevannes with a and tasteful felicity far beyond his 
own. 


, I think, be fairly jadged only th: the medium 
of that distinction in purpore and. atmnphere upon whlch ve here been 
Cuca’ 5 ad Som abe, this ition in mind, will see both pieces 
HAMLUTON, 


Fatts And Hauncies. 
Nothing certain is known of the fate of the ian’s passengers or 
of their numbers. The Anglo-Sazon, a versel of tbe same line, which 
arrived at Portland on Thursday, the lst of March, brought no 
list, but there were not over thirty-five passengers. ——The 
new goveroment of Nova Scotia consists of the following gentle- 
men : Executive Council—the Hon. Mesere. Young (Pr sid-u'), Howe, 
Archibald (Attorney- ). MeCally (Solicitor- 1), Anderson 
(Receiver General), Anvand (Financial 
The House bas adjouraed till the 12th inst.—-———-—The Paris corres- 
pondent of the Globe states that the French Government bas bought the 
Débats for £100,000, and it is to become the of free-trade, with 
M.chel Chevalier as editor.————It is stated, in the Montreal Gazette, 





every facility for the transfer of grain from canal to railway, and 
the surplus waters of the Lachine Canal will be given at a low rate, for 
the parpose of working these elevators. 
been appointed Roman Cathol 





he Rev. Dr. Sweeny has 
ic Bishop of New Brunwick. Dr, Sweeny 
is a native of the Province and generally Ia the House 
of Lords, on the 13:h February, the Duke of Newcastle stated that until 
the resources of British Columbia were more fully developed, and the in- 
terference of Government rendered absolutely necessary, it was lew og 
better not to pat in force the act of last year in reference to the ju 
tion of the Hudson's Bay Company. The Government boped shortly to 
be enabled to effect an amicable arrangement with the Hudson's 
Bay Company, which would bring the Red River, and Sae- 
katchewaon settlements under Imperial control—————Mr. G. 
F. Train, of this city, bas proposed a system of horse railways for 
Liverpool on the American plan. The method may possibly be pro- 
moted by a contrivacce lately brought forward in Eugland fur enablin 
carriages 44 off and on a line of rail at pleasure.————-Each of the 
crew of the has been considerately presented with a very bandsome 
silver watch aud chaio, of the value of £10, and inscribed thus : “ Pre- 
sented by Lady Franklin to A. B., asa memorial of bis rervices in the 
Foz, in the Arctic Seas, 1859.’ —Tbe London Daily Neos under- 
stands tbat Mr. Frederick Lillywhite is about to publish an account of 
the trip of the Eaglish cricketers to Canada and the United States. The 
book wili contaia the principal incidents from the departure of the 
cricketers from Liverpool uotil their return to that port. Mra, 
Browning has seat to London from Fioreace a volume of political 
poems fur immediate publication. Tbe world will be curious to see how 
the writer of the verses on Napoleon lately printed in me will 
bas left a widow. She is the sister of Schieiermacber, and the poet’s 
second wife, “ the true and brave companion of my life,” as be repeat- 
ediy called ber. A parli 'y paper, just issued, gives a re- 
tara of the persons committed for offences aguinst the game laws to each 
io the United Kiogdom during the year eoded 30:b Jane last. 
be total commitials were 2.341 in Eugland aod Wales, 235 in Scotland, 
aod 32 in Ireland. Asa young lady was walkiog in the neigh- 
bourhood of Aigburth recently, a stray Mivié ball struck ber dress and 
made a bole ia it—-—Mboorisb prisoners at Sevilie are represented to 
be much milder io character than hed been expected, and also to be ex- 
cessively clean. The Bishop of Seville paid them a visit, and they treated 
bim with respect. —A site has at length been obtained 
for the mouument to the memory of James Hogg, on the estate of Chapel- 
bope, on the borders, of St May’s Lake, in Yarrow. The convict 
whose escape from Cayenne bas receutiy been mentioned, is eaid 
Galignani to have died ulwost immediately after his arrival at the 
The suit tur the estate has been removed 
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on a writ of error, ia the Court of Exchequer Chamber ; the proceedings 
have already ran to great length, aod promise to run on still farther. 
Tbe arguments turn on the effect of old statutes, and are very abstruse 
and complicated, At present, the Attoracy-General has been arguing oo 
behalf of the plaintiffs in error for three whole Cae Eg- 
linton and a party of ladies bad a curling mate lately. The ladies, 
however, ed cnet stones, and the rinks were short. It is stated 
by the Augsburg Gazette that Mr. Cobden carried with him to Frasce tbir- 
teen tons of luggage. It consisted of specimens of every kind of English 
produce. Mr. Cobden established bis dépot at St. Cloud, and there be 
and the Emperor went over the assor(meot. ——Mr. Atkinson, printer 
and publisher of the Westmoreland Gazelle and Kendal Advertiser, publisbed 
a libel impating to Lord Brougham gross violation of public duty to 
serve bis own private interests, namely, that by exchange he had got pos- 
session of valuable charity lands for less then they were worth. Lord 
Brougbam brought an action against Atkinson, and bas compelled bim 
to apologise and poy the costs of the suit. —M.. Mechi thus gives 
his experience of bigh farming : “ For the last six years my gain as land 
lord and tenant on my little farm of 170 acres bas been nearly £700 per 
annum. Even this year, with wheat at 42s. per qr, I have gaived £600 
after paying every expense. Of course, much of this benefit bas arisen 
from steam power, drainage, deep cultivation, and other improvements ; 
but the liquified manure system hos greatly contributed to this reeult.” 
——The Editor of the y Smee bas received as a testimonial from poli- 
tical and social admirers, 1,600 sovereigns, a silver salver, a claret jug, 
and a time piece suitably inscribed. 


—=—__ 


MR. GLADSTONE’S SPEECH. 
(Continued from page 101.) 


Showing how the wine duties were the prime cause of the gross adul 

terations of that commodity be paseed 
AN EULOGIUM ON NAPOLEON ITI. AND MR. COBDEN. 

Sir, I cannot pass from the subject of the French treaty without pay- 
ing a tribute of respect to two persons at least who bave been the main 
authors of it. (Hear, hear.) 1 am bound to bear this witness at any 
rate with regard to the Emperor of the French—that he bas given the 
most unequivocal proofs of sincerity and earnestness in the progress of 
this great work, a work not mainly prosecuted for the purposes of the 
English allisoce, but with a view to commercial reforms at bome, and 
to the advantage and bappiness of his own people. (Cheers) With re- 
gard to Mr. Cobden, speaking a8 1 do at a time when every angry 
sion bas passed away, I cannot belp expressing oar obligations to bim 
for the labour be hes, at no emali personal sacrifice, bestowed u a 
measure which he, not the least among the apostles of free trade, believes 
to be one of the greatest triumphs free trade bas ever achieved. (Cheers.) 
It fs & great privilege for any man who, having 15 years ago rendered to 
bis country one important and signal service, now epjoys the singular 
good fortune of having bad it in bis power—undecorated, bearing no 
mark of rank or of title from bis Sovereiga, or from the people—to per- 
form another signal service in the same cauee for the benefit of, I hope, a 
not ungrateful country. (Cheers.) 

He stated that the immediate repeal of duties on French articles was 
not pressed by the French government. On the coutrary, it was the de- 
vice of our own. He then came to a supplemental reform in the Cus- 
toms, giving a relief to the consumers of above a million, and a loss to 
the revenue of £910,000. He proposes to abolirh the duties on butter, 
cheese, oranges, and eggs, and to reduce those on timber and currants 
and hops. Jn return be proposed to levy on all articles exported or im- 
ported a registration due of one penny per packet, 








PENNY TAXATION. 


The geveral principle of the measures I am about to propose will be 
an extension of a very small kind of taxation, and which may be called 
@ penny taxation, The peony taxation has answered and will answer. 
At any rate there is one kiad of “ penoy wiedom” that is not “ pound 
folly,” and that is alike — and prodaciive. We propose to levy 
upon all goods imported and exported, by way of registration due, a 
duty of ld. a package. It bas often been said aod argued that when the 
tariff was cleared of #0 many articles, a small duty ought to bave been 
retained to cover the cost of registration, statistics, various services 
performed on behalf of trade by the Customs’ establishment. That is an 
atgument of very considerable force, but there is one argument of con- 
clusive weight otber wey, which bas determined Governments con- 
clasively not to retain these duties on the tariff, and that is, that if you 
retain smal! duties on your tariff they are attended with all the incidents 
of a large duty. It requires the same sort of inspection, the same follow- 
ing, the same delay, and the same system of accounts as if you were levy- 
ing large and valuable duties. But none of these objections apply to 
the measure I now propose. It would be a measure of the simplest kind, 
levied to the umount of 1d. per packet, and, on goods in bulk, according 
to the usit onder which they are entered. There must be a few cases of 
raw ma crials, of salt, of coals, and corn, in which it will be necessary to 
alter the unit to prevent the penny from becoming a beavy charge ; be- 
cause, not being entered in small parcels, but by the whole carge, and 
not being ware-housed, they give very little trouble to the Customs. 
Bat all that will be matter of consideration in the Bill, and it will be for 
the Executive Government, in the adminictration of the law, to place the 
matter uoder general rules, But what an idea it gives of the wealth and 
power of this country that to levy a small duly of 1d. per package ou all 
goods imported and exported, aud in proportion on goods in balk, will 
produce £300,000, ayear, (Hear, bear.) This will be levied without 
any reference to goods whatever, and without any detention or examina- 


He further proposed to lay moderate charges upon certain warebous 
ing proceedings performed in the customs’ offices for the benefit of the 
importer. By this they expected £120,000. He then proposed a duty 
of 6a, per ewt. on chicory, as a protection to the coffee revenue. This, 
with an improvement on the coffee 1eveuue which it would cause, would 
produce £90,000. Again, be proposed a penvy stamp in brokers’ con- 
tracts ; a 3d. stamp upon dock warrants ; licenses to eating houses to 
sell wine and beer ; a reduction in game certificates, which would in- 
crease the sale, granting those certificates for a few months at a reduced 
cost ; to remove the exemption from stamps or on cheques drawn to self. 
He likewise repeated some otber smal! stamp exemptions. He thus ob 
tained an increase of £510,000 in the Custome, and £386 000 in the In- 
land Revenue. In management they bope to save £50 000 in Customs 
and £36 000 in the Inland Revenue. The total would be £981,000 ; thus 

nsating the second part of there Customs reforms. Thus, on the 
wv including the loss on the French Treaty, the new arracgements 
involved @ loss of about £1,000,000. He next came to a larger item. 


REPEAL OF THE EXCISE DUTY ON PAPER, 

There is still about £1,000 000 of remission, which, in the view of the 
Government, is due to the trade and industry of the country on the 
principles 1 bave stated. The question is, where sball that redaction be 
made! As we have frankly admitted, we do not thiok the greatest be- 
nefit would be conferred either on the nation at large or on the labour- 
ing classes by an immediate return to the minimum duty oo sugar and 
tea; and we might take either of the two, we could not take 
both, As we do not tbivk that is the direction ia which relief may be 
best proposed, I think the committee will readily guess what I am about 
the abolition of the Excise duty on paper. (Cheers.) There 

is only one yy Ee I know against its abolition, and that is the revenue 
derived from it is a growing revenue. The reason why it ie eo is that 
we live in a country with @ growiog literature and a growing trade; 
and, as neither literature nor trade can be carried on without paper, it 
follows that as long as the country grows in literature and trade the 
r duty must increase, however impolitic it may be ia its operation. 

at let the committee briefly ooosider with me the reasons for the repeal 
of the paper duty, First of all, 1 do not hesitate to say that one reason 
for this repeal, not, perbaps conclusive in itself, bat certainly far from 
immaterial in the view of any Britich Ministry, is that the duty has been 
condemned by the House of Parliament. (Hear, bear.) And bow has 
it been condemned? Not by any chance majority, not by the Opposi- 
tion bappening to overpower the resisting Government, but with the fall 
concurrence of the responsible executive of the day. (Hear, bear.) On 
the 21st of June, 1858, my right boo. friend the President of the Board 
of Trade made this motion—* That it is the opinion of this House that 
the maintenance of the Excise duly oo paper, a8 a permanent source of 
revenue, Will be impolitic.” The Chancetlor of the Exchequer objected 
to a second resolution proposed by my hou. friend for the purpose of 
striking the nail a little further bome ; and, on the second resolution be- 
in g witbdrawp, the Chancellor of the Exchr quer, the right bon. gentle 
m an opposite (Mr. Disraeli), edopted the first resolution, said that it re 
q4 ired not immediate, but early consideration, and it was adopted una- 
ni mously by the House. It is a question whether it is altogether a wise 
pr actice to adopt resolutions that coudema duties which cannot at the 
ti me be repealed, and 1 am afraid subsequent squabbling would be apt 


s 


to grow out of such a practice ; bat the fact that the House of Commons 
bas recorded that judgment is a materia! element in the case we are now 
considering. Bat that is notall. The duty isin gr fe a 
bad duty, and I will show presently that it is untenable. (Hear, bear.) 
Ia the first place, as a uniform duty on a very variable’ article, how 
does it operate? It presses on the poorer sorts, and while we find that 
the duty on fine papers, owing to the growth of literature, is rapidly ia- 
creasiog, on the coarse sorts it does not advance, Look at its operation 
on literature. On dear books, which are published for the wealthy, it is 
a very light duty; on books brought out in large quantities by enter- 
prising publishers for the middle and lower classes it is a very heavy and 
a very oppressive duty. I think the committee will admit that it is a 
most desirable and legitimate otject to promote the extension of cbhesp 
literature. I do not speak of newspapers alone, but, of journals and pub- 
lications whick, in common with all other literature, we have seen so 
lately enlarged, and the charavter of which I am bound to say, since che 
penvy stamp on newspapers was removed, has been so highly creditable 
to the conductors of that which is called the cheap press. (Cheers.) It 
is bardly possible to describle, except by details oa which I sbali not 
venture, the manner in which the paper yy | obstructs skill and enter- 
price. But it bas this characteristic, which I beg to call to the special 
attention of the committee. The material with which it deals is a mate- 
rial of almost boundless scope, for nearly everything which is fibrous 
may in one manner or another be made to serve the purpose of paper, I 
spoke just now of the production of British and spurious wises. I am 
told that io an inland town there is a manufacture of British champagne. 
It is made from rbubarb, and the recommendation is, that after you have 
got all the champagne out of the rbubarb the fibre should be made into 
paper. (Laughter.) That is a very good recommendation. I believe, 
really and seriously, that whatever is grown with fibre would, by skill 
and enterprise, be made available for the purposes of paper if it were not 
for the necessary obstructions offered by the regulations of the Excise 
Department. I do not think the committee is aware of the enormous 
variety of purposes to which the use of this material may, in one form 
or avother, be applied. I bave a list of sixty-nine trades, ia not one of 
which any one would guess it is used. It is largely used by anatomical 
machinists to make artificial limbs, by telescope makers, by boot and 
shoe makers, by cap manufacturers for the foundations of caps and hats, 
forming nearly all the peaks and many of the tops which look like var- 
nish (laugbter), by china and porcelain fi ers, by hmakers, 
by comb makers, by doll makers (most dolls being made of a material 
into the composition of which paper enters), in shipbuilding, in making 
optical instruments, in pictures aud lookiog-glasses, in portmanteaus, 
in Sheffield goods, and in teapots. (Laughter). Ooe manufactarer said 
be bad made panels fur doors from paper, and he looked furward, above 
all, to making carriages of paper when the duty was off. Another ma- 
pufactarer, who is asked into what combinations paper may be made to 
enter, says—and I thiok it is a very jast and forcible observation,— 
“Who cao fix the limit to ingeni binations when we see India- 
rabber, for instance, being made into strong end durable coms and other 
articles of that sort?” aly this morning I was informed that paper 
pipes are made, prepared with bitumen, and capable of standing a pres- 
sure of 300/b. of water to the inch. 

The next repeal was that of the impressed -“ upon newspapers, 
which involved great troable and inconvenience. For the convenience 
of the newspapers who paid a three halfpenny stamp he proposed to in- 
troduce a three halfpenny book postage. He next to abolish 
the hop credits, while, on the other hand, he redaced the daty, which, 
including the paper duty, was a remission of one million, and consider- 
ing the increase of consumption, which he valued at 840,000/., the total 








samers would be 3.931,0007. Makiog further allowances for the new 
charges, and the saving in management, the nett loss to the Revenue 
would be 28,000/. Thus in the present year only 46 articles remained on 
the tariff, and only 44 would remain in 1861. The tariff would be re- 
lieved of all its remaining deformities. He bad proposed to take ap bop 


ture, 70 100,0002. Income made actual law 60,700,000/. From this de- 
duct loss by remission of duty, which would reduce it to 58,592,000/. Bat 
he proposed to retaia the present tea and sagar duties, which raised the 
income to 60,602,0003. This leaves a deficit of nine millions and a half. 
Against this there was the 140,000/. of the malt and hop credits. To 
provide for the remainder, be proposed an income tax of 10d. in the pound 
on incomes above 150/.,and of 7d. on incomes under that sum, which would 
produce 8.471,000/, and thas completely fill up the deficiency. This 
tax, and the present daties on tea and sugar, to continue only for the 


ear. 

The Right Honourable Gentleman concluded with the following 
eloquent 

PERORATION. 


Without seeking to place on the propositions I have made a colour 
more favourable than they may merit, 1 bave endeavoured to bring 
strongly and clearly into view the most prominent features of the plan of 
Goveroment. We propose an ample provision for the service of the year. 
It gives a sanction to the improvemeut of some subsidiary resources in 
consideration of the great demands made ou the people in aid of the or- 
divary reveoue of the year ; it involves a high rate of income tax, and 
it abandons all endeavour to make a financial settlement for a term of 
years, which we don’t think suited to the existing state of affairs. Those 
gentlemen who may entertain a pope of some material reduction in our 
expenditure will be dis; d, I think, to agree in the wisdom and pro- 
priety of this course. It involves a great reform in our tariff, it iavoives 
a large remission of taxation, and last of all, thongh not least, it involves 
that commercial treaty with France which, though objections may be 
taken to it, we confidently recommend, not only on moral and social, but 
on political, fiscal, and economical grounds. (Hear.) 

Ia conclusion, I may say that I feel a hope which amounts to a per- 
suasion, that this House, whatever may happen, will not shrink from its 
duty. After all it has achieved by resolute courageous commercial re- 
forms on bebalf of the masses of the people. and not on bebalf of them 
alone, bat on behalf of e class, on behalf of the Throne, and of the 
institations of the country, | feel convinced that this House will not re 
fuse to go boldly on in the direction which it has already reaped such 
honourable rewards. (Cheera.) By pursuing such a course as this it will 
be in your re to scatter blessings among the people, aod blessio 
which are the best of all blessings, because you are not forging mechani- 
cal belps for men, to enable you to do that for them which they ought to 
do for themselves; bat you are enlarging their means, you are giving 
value to their labour, you are appealing to their sense of res ility, 
and you are not impairing their sense of honourable self dependence. 
(Hear, bear.) There were times of old when Sovereigns made 
tbrough the land, and when, at the proclamation of their heralds, they 
oa to be scattered heaps of coin among the people. That may have 
been a goodly spectacle, but it is also a goodly spectacle, in the altered 
spirit and circumstances of our times, when a Soverei is enabled 
through the wisdom of her t Council assembled ia Parliament again 
to ecatter blessings among people in the -hape of wise and prudent 
lawe, which do not sap in any respect the foundations of duty, but which 
strike away the shackles from the arm of industry, which give new in- 
ceative and new reward to toil, and which win more and more for the 
Throne and for the institations of the country the gratitude, the confi- 
dence, and the love of an united people. (Cheers.) Let me even say to 
those who are justly anxious on the subject of our national defences that 
that which stirs the flame of patriotism ion men, that which binds them 
together, that which gives them increased confidence io their rulers, that 
which makes them feel and know that they are treated justly, and that 
we who represent them are labouring incessantly and earnestly for their 
good—is in itself no small, no feeble, and bo transitory part of national 
defence. (Cheers.) We recommend this plan to your impartial and 
searching inquiry ; we do not presume to make a claim on your ac 
knowledgment, bat neither do we desire to draw on your generous con- 
fidence, nor to appeal to your compassion. We ask for nothing bat im- 
partial search aod ibquiry ; we know that it will receive that justice at 
your bands, and we confidently anticipate in its bebalf the approval alike 
of Parliament and of people of this empire. (The right bon. gentleman 
resumed bis seat amid loud and geveral cheering.) 


——<=—_ 


Ovituarn. 


Lorp Oranmors anv Browne.—He was the eldest son of Mr. Domi- 
nick Geoffrey Browne, of Castle Macgarret, county Mayo, by the daughter 
aod beir of the Hon. G. Browne, uncle of the first Marquis of Sligo. He mar- 
ried in 1811 the eldest daughter and co-beir of the late H. Monok, and re- 
presented the county of Mayo in seven Parliaments between 1813 and 
1836. The family came to Eogland with the Conqueror, and weat to 
ireland with Prince Jobn in 1181; it is a branch of the bouse of Le 
Brua, Couuts de la Marche, one of whom (the balf brother of Henry III.) 
was Baron 





loss to the Revenue would be 3,000,000/., while the relief to the con-| Boucha 


and malt credits, which would give 1 400,000/. to the Tieasury in the pre- | ¢ 
sent year. The account then stood thus for the coming year :—Expendi- | T. 


ceeded in bis title by his son, the Hoa. Dominick Augustus 
Frederick, bora 1819. Lord Oranmore Per, tere on the 30th 
Jan., in his 71st year. 


Mapame Scunipen-Devrrent.—The death of this lady was mentioned 
ate ene bet erat bat ber career seeme to call for some notice 

e no ao English contem the follow iation of the 
jeceased actress : abun paenin 
Wilbelmina Schroder, born in 1805, was the daughter of the Siddong 
of Germany, aud the inberitress of much of her r’s dramatic power. 
—The gift of a strong soprano voice directed her, as a child, to Opera; 
and, during twenty years or more, she was one of the most 
illustrations of the German musical It was she who 
from its temporary security and set it ia its place, Beethoven’s 
one opera; ber fire and passion, too, may be said to have kept 
Weber’s “ Euryanthe” from perishing.—Io short, she was earnest, 
tender, and ardent, as a tragedian ; if not dignified enough for the 
heroines of Gluck’s antique operas, striking and successful in everything 
that wae more romantic.—Madame Scbriider-Devrient, however, was ne- 
ver @ great singer. Her voice, though powerful, and capable of extreme 
pos bad never been trained by a good method; aud, under @ falag 
idea of expression, was forced and misused. Everything was sacrificed 
to stage effect ; and, as years pasted on, this became inevitably more and 
more exaggerated. As a concert singer. or one treating Italian music, 
Madame Scbrbder-Devrient was not eotiataatate, Oa the stage as Leo. 
nora, Euryanthe, The Lady (in M. Chélard’s “ Macbeth’), aod Valentine, 
she was overcoming,—sometimes monopolizing attention, by the excess 
of ber by-play ;—but always intense, zealous, and thoroughly possessed 
of the part ebe attempted to personate. Her figure was very fine, her 
hair was magoificeat ; ber face arrested the audience by its 
though it was not hendsome.—Her first marriage, with Herr Karl Dey. 
rient, was not a bappy one ; ber second was made only some ten years 
ago; and, till lately, she appeared in pablic from time to time, though 
little was left to ber, except the etrong will, by which, in her palmy 
days, the bad carried away ber audience, and not ooly at home but in 
Paris and London also. Many as were ber defects, it would be bard, ip 
these days, to ficd in Germany a prima donna equal to Wilhelmina 
Sehréder-Devrient. aiid 

At Sawe-gaum, India, Mark Farley Wade, Esq., Lieut. H. M.'s 23th = 
At Edinburgh, Colonel Sir Henry Fairfax, Bart., of St. Boswell’s Bank, 
a baving on the same — his 70th year.—At Brighton, Capt. 
Wi )* a my a Australi , Wiliam Hoary: tant 
son ear, kespear, a his passage to the , William 
Culhane, Esq., 8u en R.N.—At Ss county Cork, Conueg Richard 
Dobbs Reeves, Ensign 58th Regt.— At Southampton, Major- Gen. Matt. C. Dixon 
retired full pay, Rl. Ba.—At Lawton Hall, Cheshire, aged 89 yeare and 16 
months, Charles Bourne Lawton, Esq., a thorough old English gentleman.—At 
Stowmarket, Suffolk, in the 78th year of hisage, the Rev. F. Herbert Maberly 
M.A., for many years vicar of Great Finborough, near Stowmarket, Suffolk, and 
formerly of Kin, and Bourne, Cambridgeshire. He was for upwards of 50 years 
a faithful preacher of the Gospel._Near Yenden, in his 7lst year, Lieut. W, 
Cave Burbidge, R.N.—At the Ferryside, Carmarthenshire, Commander William 
Rees Davies, R.N., an officer who had seen much service in the Baltic and on 
the Lakes of Canada.— At Cirencester, the Rev. Fredk. Horsefield—Acciden- 
tally drowned in the sarf when about to land in Algoa-bay, on his way to Gra 
bam'stown, to take the d of the Engi at the Cape, Colond 

, C.E., godson of Cowper the poet.—Ia London, Mr. Charles Park, in 
73d year, ae ne of 50 years in the confidential employ of Sir Robert Bur- 
nett and Co. of Vauxhall.—la London, Mary, Countess + ad, of Orford.—Ia 
London, the Dowager Lady Leigh.—At Munich, in her 54th year, the widow of 
Jean Paul Richter. She married Jean Paul, in 1801, and was left a widow by 
him in 1825. The only son of this marriage (a daughter, the wife of Dr. Ernest 
Foster, lives at Munich), died miserably at Heidelberg, where be stadied.—M. 
chard, one of the most eminent wine merchants in Bargan nf died lately in 

his native town of Beaune, at the age, within a few weeks, of 101 years.—At 
alecingbary. suddenly, from a cold, Lord North, the eldest son of the Earl of 
Gailtord. The deceased was born ia 1829, and married in 1850 Charlotte Ma- 
ria, third daughter of the Hon. and Rev. W. Eden and the Dowager Baroness 
Grey de Ruthyn. He leaves issue three sons, the eldest, the Hon. Dadley Fran- 
cis, baving been born in 1851.—Sir John Wylde, for tweaty eight years 

hief J at the Cape, aged 79. He was brother to the late Lord Chancellor 
ruro. 
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Appoiutments. 


It is stated that Mr. Hutt, M.P. for Gateshead, has ited the office of Vice- 
President of the Board of Trade, vacated by the Hon. Mr. Cowper, in conse- 
quence of bis appointment to the Presidency of the Board of Works.—Mr Row- 
7 ade tary to the Postmaster-G I, is appointed a K.C.B., {civil- 











Arutp. 

Tue AvGmentaTioy of THE Anmy.—We announced a week or two 
since that the iatention of the g t was to add about 22,000 men 
to the regular army, disbanding the militia at the same time, and bri 
ing home several regiments from India. We have reason to believe that 
the spirit of economy has, since then, stepped in, acd that the 
augmentation will be considerably less than that origioaliy egy ~d 





and all but officially settled at the time of our announcement. 
army estimates are understood to have been revised with a view to re- 
duction, and they will be laid before the House of Commons in their new 
shape ia the course of next week. We expect to find the ee ey in- 
crease to the Guards altogether abandoned, and that of the Royal Artil- 
lery and the line very cousiderably modified. As statements continue 
to be made by some of our contemporaries respecting new battalions, 
perhaps it may be well for us to repeat what we have before said, that 
the increase ia the line will be made ia the shape of an addition to each 
pany ; queatly, that no new battalions will be furmed,—Army 
and Navy Gazelle, - 
The authorities of Eton have, it is said, resolved to act without delay, 
upon the principle of training youth militarily.——In future, all re 
tal colours are to bear at the top of the staff the crown, sarmounted by 
the lion of England. Several regiments have already been supplied, the 
100th being tbe first——General Scariett bas been appoiated to sac- 
ceed Sir George Wetherall, who resigas the a of adjatant-general on 
the lst of April. It fs generally reported in military circles that Sir 
George Wetherall will take the command in Ireland, but the Daily Nass 
believes that General Sir George Brown (some years his senior) will be 
recommended by the Commander in Chief as Lord Seaton’s successor. 
——A detachment of non-commissioned officers and men of the R. E, 





gs | under the command of Captain the Hon. J. J. Bury, have arrived at 


headquarters, Brompton-barracks, from Western Australia, where 
have been employed for some time past on surveying duties. Most of 
the meno have returned to Eugland on account of their period of services 
having expired.——The whole available force of Chatham about 
5000 men have been practising defensive military operations under di, 
rection of Maj-Gen. Eyre. it 


Wax Orrice, Fes. 10.—Military Train: Bvt.Col Kennedy, CB, Lt-Col 
18th Ft, to be Col-Commdant, v Bvt-Col a. oe Inspec of Volunteers. 
Commissariat Department —Assist-Com-G wen Dep-Com-Gea; Assist 
Com-Gen Malassez, to be Deputy-Com-Gen. 


Navp, 

A return of the number of persons flo in the British 
navy in 1858, gives the total number of punishments as 997 ; of 
lashes inflicted, 1,230 ; of men liable to corporal punishment, 47,646; 
and of lashes inflicted by sentence of court-martial, 784. The 
number of lashes was 50; the lowest, 3. The vessels oa which the most 
cases occurred are the Basilisk, Brunswick, Chesapeake, and Indus. Five 
eases are reported from the Buryalus, 15 from the Princess Royal, and 13 
(with the large number of 500 lashes) from the Royal Albert——The Mi 

, Captain P. Cracroft, on the 4th of December, was at Nelson, all well, 

aving recently arrived from Auckland. While at Auckland, the inha- 
bitants invited the officers to a series of entertainments, and tain 
Cracroft , aad the officers, had given a theatrical entertainment ball 
in return. It is expected that the Viger, on ber return to 
receive orders to return to Eagland to pay off.——The Aleto, p-s, having 
received the whole of her crew, was to leave Woolwich on the 11:h Feb., 
for service at the River Plate-——The s-sloop Vesuvius, 6, flagship of Com- 
modore Charles Wise, from the West Coast of Africa, jhas arrived at 
Woolwich. She was commissioned April 11, 1857, and has made the 
following captares : Oct. 9, 1857, the brigantine Bremen, taken off Saake’s 
Island, on the South Coast ; Oct. 14, 1857, two launches with 102 slaves 
on board. She is to be paid off ——The screw steam frigate 
Captain Tarleton, C.B., with bis Royal Highaess Priace Alfred, from 
the Mediterranean, is daily expected at Plymouth. The heads of de- 
partments have received instruotious regardiag the reception to be givea 
to the prince, who is expected to remain some days. 


APPoINTMENTS.—Commr : H M Elliot to be Inspec Comm of the Coast Guard, 
v C M Luckraft, appointed to Hastings, for service of the R N Reserve.—Lieuts: 
B J Couper to the ipery BO Lees, aidiiensl to die Cameun ES 








de Valence and Earl of Pembroke. Lord Oranmore is suc 
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New Books. 
since we gave our readers a taste of Miss Night- | 
ot ~e ments and of ‘* opinions which it had elicited in 
England, suggesting at the same time ite republication here. The book 
fteelf had not then reached this country, and already the reprint is be- 
fore us with the impriat of the Appletoas. We hope that they may count 
their sales of it by tens of thousands ; nay, thatevery woman in the land 
may read it, think about it, and live by it. The consequence would be 
increased health and comfort in the present generation, and gain in vigour 
and vital force to generations yet unborn. It is a small book—all in a 
12mo volume of 140 pages—bat in that small space it contains more | 
valuable instruction upon its subject than we have met with in the course 
of a not inconsiderable perusal of works baving a like or a kindred pur- 
pose. The reason of this is patent to the thoughtful reader 
upon the first page of the volume. It is, that Miss Night- 
ingale, with quick perception and wide experience, has also 
a faculty rarer than either of those qualifications for her office, 
rarer even than their union,—the faculty of observing and considering 
facts in an entirely receptive and uvprejadiced spirit. She has evi- 
dently started with no pet notions, or if she had them at the beginning, 
she has got bravely rid of them. Nor has ehe been submissive to even 
the highest authority, bat has watched for herself and thought for her- | 
self. Thus independent, however, she is never arrogant; though she is 
sometimes the least bit ecoroful in a womanish way of the persistent and | 
presuming folly which she has been obliged tocombat. Generally, how- | 
ever, she charms her reader by the simplicity, caadour, and sweetness of 
disposition which graces her treatment of her homely though most im- 
portant subject. Of her freedom from prejadice—the prejudices of her 
sex—and of the really enlarged view which she has of sanatory questions, | 
there could be no better evidence than the first section of her book, which | 
treats of disease g lly. The opinion which she advances, so contrary | 
as it is to that which is generally entertained, is the true one; and the | 
sooner it is uni lly adopted and practised upon, the better it will be | 
for all those who feel the ills that flesh is heir to. We give our readers | 
the whole of this brief section. } 

Shall we begin by taking it asa —— principle that all disease, at 
some period or other of its course, is more or less a reparative process, 
not necessarily accompanied with suffering : an effort of nature to remedy 
@ process of poisoniog or of decay, which has taken place weeks, months, 
sometimes beforehand, ticed, the termination of the disease 
being then, while the antecedent process was going on, determined ? 

If we accept this as a general principle, we shall be immediately met 
with anecdotes and instances to prove the contrary. Just so if we were 
to take, as a principle—all the climates of the earth are meant to be 
made habitable for man, by the efforts of man—the objection would be 
immediately raised,—* Will the top of Mount Blanc ever be made habit- 














lady who is worn out with the want of exposure to fresh air, to sua- 
light, &e. Put the latter under as goud sanitary circumstances as the 
former, and she too will not kaow when the wind is ia the east. 

At the close of her book Miss Nightingale has a page or two upon the 
motives with which women should undertake the office of nursing. We 
extract it for our lady readers, sure that they cannot fail to appreciate 
its wisdom and sympathise with its sentiment. It is interesting, too, as 
a sort of manifesto from Misa Nightingale ou her own part ; and the sly 
cut at “Sword and Gown,” with the admission that if a woman who has 
sought relief from a disappointment in love finds her old lover in a sick 


| ward sbe will be sure to let the whole ward go, and give herself up to 


him, are very piquant and woman-like. 

It seems a commonly received idea among men and even among 
women themselves that it requires nothing but a dieappointment in love, 
the want of aa object, a geoeral disgust, or incapacity for other things, 
to turn a woman inte a good nurse. 

This remiads one of the parish where a stupid old man was set to be 
schoolmaster because he was “ past keeping the pigs.” 

Apply the above receipt for making a good nurse to making a good 
servant, And the receipt will be found to fail. 

Yet popular novelists of recent days Lave invented ladies disappointed 
in love or fresh out of the drawing-room turning into the war-hospitals 
to find their wounded lovers, and when fousd, forthwith abandoning their 
sick-ward for their lover, as might be expected. Yet in the estimation 
of the autbors, these ladies were noue the worse for that, but on the con- 
— were beroines of nursing. 

bat cruel mistakes are sometimes made by benevolent men and wo- 
men in matters of business about which they can know nothing and think 
know a great deal. 

be me a management of a large ward, let alone of a hospital— 
the knowing what are the laws of life and death for men, and what the 
laws of health for wards—(and wards are healtby or unhealthy, mainly 
according to the knowledge or ignorance of the nurse)—are not these 
matters of sufficient importance and difficulty to require learning by ex- 
perience and careful inquiry, just as much as 4 other art? They do 
not come by inspiratioa to the lady disappointed in love, nor to the poor 
workhouse drudge hard up for a livelihood. 

And terrible is the injury which has followed to the sick from such 
wild notions! 

In this respect (and why is it so?), in Roman Catholic countries, both 
writers and workers are, in theory at least, far before ours. They would 
never think of such a beginaing for a good working Superior or Sister of 


Charity. And many a Superior has refused to admit a Postulant who ap- | strai 





them. One is an edition of Aischylus, edited by Paley ; the other of 
Horace, by Macleane. The question of their text we should of course 
not discuss in these columes, even if we felt competent to such a 


| task ; but we can heartily commend them for their convenient 


and attractive form, and for the clearness of their typography, which, 
however, somewhat strangely, is better in the Greek than in the Latin 
book. The error, however, is on the right side ; for of all letters the 
Greek are most trying to the eyes. A&schylus is priated with the Porson 
letter which is the best form that has yet been invented. Both volumes 
are excellent classical manuals, and we should think must become fa- 
vourites with the higher classes in colleges. 

In noticing, last week, Michelet’s Woman, we omitted to give Doctor 
Palmer credit for his translation of it, and in fact to mention his name 
at all. We were thus apparently neglectful, not, perhaps, with any con- 
scious motive, except, it may have been, a feeling, not very clearly de- 
fined, that we should have been glad had he devoted his fine abilities to 
the reproduction of some better book. But that is his own affair; and 
we repair at the earliest moment (though not at his suggestion, or that 
of any other person) our seeming injustice, by saying that ia this work 
Dr. Palmer has exhibited very eminent ability. Michelet’s style, 
eepeciclly in his last two books, is an exceedingly difficult one to repro- 
duce, especially in English ; but Dr. Paimer bas conquered its difficul- 
ties in a masterly manner. He bas preserved the national and the indl- 
vidual traits of the book ; he bas expressed its nicest shades of meaning 
with remarkable fidelity ; and yet his translation reads in all other re- 
spects as if it were an original performance. We could not give it 
higher praise. 

——— 
SPIRITUALISM AND DICKENS’ “ HAUNTED HOUSE.” 


A sort of fillip has been givea to the interest excited by spiritualism in 
literary cireles by a dispute which has arisen between Me. harles Dick- 
ens and Mr, William Howitt, a gentleman who, to his high reputation ag 
an author, adds that of being one of the most ardent — of epirit- 
ualism, The “ machinery” (as it is called) of “‘ The Haunted House”’— 
the Christmas number of Ali the Year Round—was constructed from the 
story of u “ hawated house” at Cheshunt, lately ocou by some rela- 
tives of Mr, and Mra, Charles Kean. The evidence of the haunting was 

tforward enough ; but, after hearing it, Mr, Dickens and his staff 


gb 
peared to bave no better “ vocation” or reasons for offering herself than | sat down with the deliberate intention of burleequing it. The result was 


these. 


It is true we make “ no vows.’”’ Bat is a “ vow” o 


low as this? 
would our own Mrs. Fry have eaid to this? 


to convince agency of rats, cats, creak- 
| us that the true spirit for learning any art, most es: ly aa art of | ing weathercocks, and the knavery ofa roguish ostler. LIodignant at this 
| charity, aright, is not a disgust to everything or something else? Do we | treatment of his testimony, Mr. pon ickena, 
| really place the love of our kind (and of nursing, as one branch of it) 80 | averring that he is a ecoffer not only of epiritualiem, but of Christianity, 
What would the Mére Angélique of Port Royal, what | and that be isin 


that all the phenomena which had succeeded in expelling an intelligent 
family from their domicile, was referred to the of 
owitt bas retorted u Mr. D 


capable of dealing with mysteries, which form, as it were, 
“ the fringe” of the Infinite. There may be something in this: for really 


Nors.—I would earnestly ask my sisters to keep clear of both the jargons | the scope of Mr. Dickens’s argument seems to be that there is no power 


now current everywhere (for they are equally 
about the “ rights” of women, which urges women to do all 





Jargons) ; of the jargon, namely, | in Nature superior to that of rata, cate, ki th 


in- | roguish ostlere, To those who can find no 
able?” Our answer would be, it will be many thousands of years before 
we have reached the bottom of Mount Blenc in making the earth 


healtby. Wait till we have reached the bottom before we discues the 


iz ocks, and 
cluding the medical and o:her professions, merely because do it, and with- | igar facts, th: le that ye 
uding ovher p , merely men , and with- | than these vu e angels that a muet be 
om weve to whether this is the best that women can do; and of the jargon | byt common io \hroogh the plains of Mamre, Jacob's Dream only 
uit — to do nothing that men do, merely because they are women, | the result of supper too freely»partaken of at Laz, the glories of Sinai 
ee eae ta rece core duty a8 women,” and because this’ the mere inveugion of @ skilful pyrotechnist, and the wouders worked at 
=. bi ivate ho a is women’s work,” and “that is men’s.” and “ these are things which women | P. 
watching diseases, both in priv uses Public Dospitals, | should not do,” which is all assertion, and nothing more. Surely woman should | Eador—a leeson how the tricks of tricksters may turn into realities, to 
the thing which strikes the experienced observer most forcibly is this, | bring the best she has, whatever that is, to the work of God’s world, without | their own Cismay—nothiog but a proof that the magic-lantern was un- 
that the symptoms or the sufferings generally considered to be inevitable | attending to either of these cries. For what are 








and incident to the disease are very often not symptoms of the disease at | just as much as the other, but listening to the “w 


all, but of something quite different—of the want of fresh air, or of light, 
or of warmth, or of quiet, or of cleanliness, or of pusctuality and care in 
the administration of diet, of each or all of these. And this quite as 
mach in private as in hoepital nursing. 

The reparative procees which Nature has instituted and which we call 
disease, ios been hindered by some want of knowledge or attention, in 
one or ia all of these things, and pain, suffering, or interruption of the 
whole process sets in, 

If a patient is cold, if a patient is feverish, if a patient is faint, if he 
is sick after taking food, if he has a bed-sore, it is generally the fault not 
of the disease, but of the nursing. 

I use the word nursing for want of a better. It has been limited to 
signify little more than the administration of medicines and the applica- 
tion of poultices. It ought to signity the proper use of fresh air, light, 
warmth, cleanliness, qaiet, and proper selection and administration 
of diet—al] at the least expense of vital power to the patient. 

It bas been said and written scores of times, that every woman makes 
@ good nurse. I believe, on the contrary, that the very elements of 
nursing are all but unknown, 

By this I do not mean that the nurse is always to blame. Bad eani- 
tary, bad architectural, and bad administrative arrangements often make 
it impossible to nurse. But the art of nursing ought to include euch 
arrangements as alone make what I understand by nursing, possible. 

The art of nursing, as now practised, seems to be expressly constituted 
to unmake what God has made disease to be, viz., a re ve process. 

To recur to the first objection. If we are asked, Is such or such a dis- 
sease a reparative process? Can such an illness be unaccompanied with 
suffering? Will any care prevent such a patient from suffering this or 
that !—I humbly say, Ido not know, But when you have done away 
with all that pain and euffering, which in patients are the symptoms not 
of their disease, but of the absence of one or of the above-mentioned 
essentials to the success of Nature’s reparative processes, we shall then 
know what are the systems of and the sufferings inseparable from the | 


Another and the commonest exclamation which will be instantly made 


is—Would ycu do nothing, then, in , ke, 1—so deep rooted 
and universal is the conviction that to give medicine is to be doing some- 
thing, or rather everything ; to give air, warmth, cleanliness, &c., is to 


do nothing. The reply is, that in these and many other similar diseases 
the exact value of particular remedies and modes of treatment is by no 
means ascertained, while there is universal experience as to the extreme 
im cnlelesvaatispe pe bfpwaes arena’ aoa sdagedogeng > 
The very elements of what constitutes good are as little 
understood for the well as for the sick. The same laws of health or of 
, for they are in reality the same, obtain among the well as among 
the The Latins of them produces only Py violent conse- 
eee ens Se Grae Gas among the latter,—and this sometimes, 


ways. 
It is constantly objected,—“ But how can I obtain this medical know- 
h t Lam not a doctor. I must leave this to doctors.” 
mothers of families! You who say this, do you know that one in 
every seven infants in this civilized land of Eoglaod perishes before it is 
one year old? in London, two in every five die before they are 
five years old? And, in the other great cities of England, nearly one 
out of two? “The life duration of tender babies” (as some Saturn, 
turned analytical chemiet, says) “is the most delicate test’’ of sanitary 
conditions. Is ell this premature suffering and death ? Or 
did Nature intend mothers to be always accompanied by doctors? Or is 
it better to learo the © forte than to learn the laws which subserve 


the preservation of : 

Macaulay somewhere says, that i: is extraordinary that, whereas the 
laws of the motions of the heavenly bodies, far removed as they are from 
us, are perfectly well understood, the laws of the human mind, which are 
under our observation all day and every day, are no better understood 
than they were two (thousand years ago. 

Bat how much more is it that, whereas what we might 
call the coxcombries of education—e. g, the elements of astronomy—are 
now taught to every-sckool-girl, neither mothers of families of any class, 
nor school-mistres-es of any class, nor narses of children, nor nurses of 
hospitals, are taught any about those laws which God has assigned 
to the relations of our bodies with the world in which He has put them. 
In other words, the laws which make these bodies, into whica He has put 
our healthy or unbea)thy of those minds, are all but un- 

it la laws of life—are ia a certain mea- 
understood, but not even mothers think it worth their while to 
m—to study how to give their children healtby exist 
it medical or physiological knowledge, fit only for doctors. 


We are constantly told,“ But the circumstances which govern our 
children trol. What can we do with 





? There is the east wind. ost people can tell before they get 
up in the morning whether the wind is in the east,” f 
To this one can answer 


with more certainty than to the former ob- 
Tithing W20.i8 it who knows when the wind is in the east? Not the 
drover, to the east wind, but the young 











le will say,” to 

opinion, to the “ voices from without?” And as a wise aalte said, no one 
has ever done anything great or useful by listening to the voices from without. 

You do not want the effect of your good things to be, ‘‘ How wonderful for a 
woman !” nor would you be deterred from by hearing it said, 


| good th 
“ Yes, but she ought not to have done this, because it ot suitable for a “ wo- 


man.” Bat you want to do the thing that is good, whether it is “ suitable for a 
woman” or not. 

It does not make a thing good, that it is remarkable that a woman should have 
been obte te Go & Neither does it make a thing bad, which would have been 


a man done it, that it has been done by a woman. 
Ob, leave these , and go your way straight to God's work, in simplicity 
and singleness of 


Again we counsel every woman who cares to cherish and relieve those 
whom she loves, to buy this book and read it till she knows it by heart. 

Mr. George Henry Moore, who has for some years discharged with ho- 
nour to himself and entire satisfaction to his constitaents the maltifari- 
ous and respousible duties which fall npom ‘he Librarian’ of the New 
York Historical Society, has made public, in a handsome volume is- 
sued by Charles Scribner, the important paper on the alleged Treason of 
Major General Charles Lee, which he read before that Society in June, 
1858. Mr. Moore's book is one of great interest to the student of Ame- 
rican History. There has always been some mystery about General 
Lee’s career, and any well directed attempt to dispel it is as sure to 
attract attention in this country, as a similar effort with regard to 
Junius is to cause a pricking up of ears in certain circles in Eng- 
land: there being this difference between the two subjects, that the 
former is comparatively fresh, while the latter is decidedly stale. Mr. 
Moore was led to the special examination of General Lee’s relations to 
Weshington and the Continental Congress by the perusal of a manuscript 
document which professes to be a Plan for the subjugation of the Co- 
lonies proposed to Lord and Sir William Howe by Lee, when he was a 
prisoner of war in 1777. If this document be genuine, Lee’s treason is 
established. And it must be confessed that its revelations are eatirely 
consistent with what is known of the character of its professed writer, 
and of his situation at the time when it professes to have been written. 


It fits accurately to all the probabilities of the case, and it has upon its | ceive 


face the appearance of genuineness, if we may judge by a fac simile 
which accompanies the volume. But let Mr. Moore beware of manu- 
scripts touching American history which are sent here for sale, as this 
appears to have been.—His own special work in this book Mr. Moore 
has done well. He has brought together all the important facts which 
had a bearing upon his subject, marshalling them effectively, and 
linking them together with passages of narrative and comment which 
promise well for the interest of the work of which this thin volume is bat 
the avant courrier—his “ Memories of the Life and Treason of General 
Charles Lee.” In that book there will surely be mach that even George 
the Third himself would have read with eagerness, though hardly with 
unqualified approval. 

Every person likes to acquire in one way or another The Habits of Good 
Sociely ; and so Messrs, Rudd & Carleton may safely look for a large sale 
for a volume which they have just reprinted with that title from the last 
London edition. Of all the many books that have been written upon its 
subject this is certainly the widest in its range, and the most minute 
in its directions; and if good-breeding and tasteful dressing came 
by reading, it is qaite certain that all the readers of this volume would 
be at least tolerably well bred and well dressed. But we are of the 
opinion that those personal qualifications, like Dogberry’s reading 
and writing, come by nature, or are the fruit of years of training that has 
begun ia the nursery. However, there can doubtless much be done 
towards improvement in these matters at maturer age, especially by 
those whose instincts lead them to desire it. To all such persons we can 
recommend this book, which is evidently written by a person of a con- 
siderable knowledge of cultivated society, and who hasa very just appre- 
ciation of the comforts and proprieties of life. Let those who need its 
counsels read it; but let them not be abeurd enough to suppose that it will 
be safe for them to follow its counsels implicitly (except those in regard 
to kindness and cleanliness), uatil they have themselves had an opporta- 
nity of observing the usages of polished people. 

From the Harpers we have two emall classical books, which will re- 
commend themselves to the hands of any student who may chance to see 
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, both of them, the one | derstood in Canaan. 


For us, we prefer to bold our opinion w 
until we are further informed by evidences. — equally a bili 
faith on the one side, and an empty scoff on the , we profess our be- 
lief that human intelligence has not yet exhausted the wonders of God, 
nor bas mundane knavery* discovered the bounds of haman credulity. 
The difficulties against which investigators into these mena have 
to struggle are enormous, When the experiment is unsuccessful, you are 


these matters in su 


told that the epirits are not always favourably disposed, that laws 

which regulate them are not understood even by the medium. If your 

cuiiosity in probing the truth be too keen, you are rebuked by the infor- 

mation that the spirits will not act in the of a confirmed sceptic. 

To any objection against second band testimony, there is the stereotyped 

answer, that it is upon the fuith of witnesses w' veracity ought to be 
te. 


beyond d 

But it is not so much veracity that is in question, as jadgment. How 
wash tens ne bhatt trainio pee ye tals to eg an investi- 
gation into me! wi usually oo- 
cupy the attention of philosophers. The rca Te uousaal prem 
of jon, the utmost coolness and presence of the most un- 
conqaerable determination to be neither baffled nor conquered—all these 
are necessary to the perfect examination into the sim phenomena of 
physical ecience. But when a new order of things and the inves 
tigators are required to take cognizance of elements which are confess- 
edly ancertain and not ascertained, how much is the matter complicated ! 
At the same breath with which spiritualists confess that they kaow noth- 
ing atout the real nature of spirits, they will venture to assert that the 
success or failure of an experiment depends upon this or that condition 
ot the spirits. Then, again, there is the uncertainty of human evidence, 
and the almost universal proneness to take a for the whole. Some- 
thing extraordinary happeos—such as the whirling round of a table; it 
impresses the majority of witnesses, and they cannot account for it ; pre- 
seatly some roe gee out be Dechert pe sate So air with- 
out support, and, confused with the supposed marve' have seen, 
the rest believe in what they have not; and what is more, they will 
afterwards believe and assert that they really did see it. @ ner- 
vous, sensitive person will cry out that he has felt the pressure of hands, 
and the expectation of every one is eek oe to the highest pitch of 
pagent De ae Renee mether yeh Ke a says s0—but perbaps it 
is nothing but the pressure of the clothes caused by some involuntary 
movement of limb. We throw out these observations, not with a view of 
discrediting really sound testimony, but of showing how people may de- 

themselves and others in the most innocent manner possible.—Lon- 
don Leader. 
a 


SOHLEGEL AND THOMAS CAMPBELL. 

Augustus William Schlegel visited England, and while there received an 
invitation to dine at Colburn’s ia Conduit-etreet. A few friends were in- 
vited to meet bim. Of the party, besides Campbell, were Felix Bodin, 
to whom Thiers owes so much of his good fortune ; Edward Blaquiere, 
who perisbed in an untimely manner at sea, and I forget who more. In- 
cidentally the ay *Y" led to verbal exclamations among the different na- 

rope. In the coarse of these remarks, Schlegel observed how 

much the langaage of England hed received in the way of accession since 
the time of Queen Elizabeth, and that we continued to import new words 
from all parts of the globe as we imported merchandise. There was no 
foretelling where it would end. The Eoglish was now one of the most 
copious of modern languages. It was to be feared it would soon be cor- 
rupted. Journalism, too often in the bands of men not adequate by edu- 
cation to their duties, nor endowed with a single literary feeliag, tended 
to increase the mischief, from such individuals having no preference as 
to words, adopting in the journals, and passing current, the slang of the 
vulgar. Such depreciating introductions were to be nted, for the 
English would ere long be the langaage of a fourth of the world. All 
low and vulgar clippings and phrases thus introduced were so many in- 
juries to the pure et. Even the Cossack “ bhourra” bad been nata- 
ralised in Eag!and. “ Stay, my friend,” said a “hurrah is an 
old Eogtish exclamation.” “Not so very old,” replied Schlegel. 
yes,” taid several voices at once, “It is not as old as "g 
time,” said Seblegel ; “ it is not as old as Elizabeth.” Blaquiere, in his 
thoughtless wa wall he was certain it was older. Campbell declared 
tbe same. in was silent. “Might it not mean originally a noise, a 
storm, and be from the French v? “We never borrowed the 
t-tbroat Cossacks,” said Campbell ; “ we just heard of 


Borrowed or not 
find it ia your old writers, neither Shskapeare, Sor in Shakepeare’s 
time. It must have been introduced since. I am better qualified than 
apyone present to jadge of such minutia in the poet. I know every word 
he bas used. His translation into German cost me of bard v4 
Some one remarked that th word “buzea” waa ia Shakspea: 

ya 
not in 
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THe Alvion. 











tion, said to Soblegel :—" My frivad, you are wrong. I am quite clear 
the word is ia Shakspeare. "We never borrowed it of those Russians, We 
were nev: r enough in their good company to steal it of them. Besides. 
I recollrct the word in 8 number of old songs.” “ That may be,” replied 
Schlegel, with pertinaci fid ; “Ido not believe the word was 
in use as carly as Shakspeare’s time, because he never used it, and he 
had every use for the familiar words of bis native tongue.” “ It cannot be 
#0,” said Campbell, supported in bis opinion by the rest of the company. 
You are all wroug.” rejoined Schlegel, with renewed confidence ; “I 
am a foreiguer, and much more likely to have noticed such niceties io 
the language than you are, who are fellow natives with the poet.” Camp- 
bel! still insisted upon his opivion being correct, others offered the never- 
failing resources of their countrymen in such dilemmas, to settle the ques- 
tion, right or wrong, by a bet. Schlegel took it up, offering to wager 
a breakfast at Brunet’s hotel, where he was staying, that he was correct, 
and bis offer was accepted. It is needless to eay, this distinguished critic 
was right, and all the rest of the party wroog. Neither “ hurra” nor 
“huzza” occur in Sbhakspeare ; tolerable evidence the words came in 


after the era of Elizabeth.— Redding’s Reminiscences of Thomas 





os 


AGASSIZ AND THE SPIRITS. 

The “ experience” of Professor Agassiz is thus related in The Spiritual 
Magazine :— , 

“Agassiz had been deeply cogitating on a fossil which bad been re- 
cently discovered, having new and remarkable peculiarities, It was ap- 
parently the connecting liak between vertebrate and the lower animals, 
as the modfish from Africa, exhibited ia the Crystal Palace, is the coa- 
necting link between fishes and reptiles ; but what was mortifying and puz- 
sliog to bim was, that the very part of the fossil which should bave showed 
the most interesting part was covered with the strong deposit in which it 
had been embedded. While pondering the subject in bed, be fell asleep, 
and in a dream he was delighted to have the whole hidden part, and all 
ites mechaniem and differences, clearly displayed before his eyes, and, be- 
sides, to see intuitively the exact place which it filled in comparative 
avatomy. He awoke in the mo:niog with the subject fresh in bis mind ; 
but, alas, no sooner did be try to recall it, than the whole of what he bad 
seen vanished from bis memory, and all be could remember that he had 
seen it in ite most satisfactory extent. The next night, again thinking 
deeply of it, be fell asleep, and the whole scene was again presented be 
fore his mind. He determined to try to remember it, and to make an 
effort to awake ; but be still slept on, and in the morning bad again for- 
gotten all that be desired to remember. He determined, if he should 
ever dream of it again, that he should make the strongest effort to 
awaken, and have paper by bis bedside on which to fix the information. 
Accordingly. on going to bed, he placed some paper and a pencil be- 
side him, again thioking of bie wonderful fossil, when what was his de- 
light, doriog bis sleep. at finding the whole, for a third time, clearly 

red before bim. Now then, to awake aod transfer it to the paper! 
Bat no ; be still slept on, and ja the — was distressed beyond mea- 
sure to find that the whole had entirely vanished from his memory. In 
this dieconsolate state be commenced to dress, but had not proceeded far 
when bis eyes fell on the paper and pencil by his bedside, and, going to 
them, he was astonished to fod upon the paper an accurate drawing of 
of the complete fossil, with all its — It was, in fact, the picture of 
his vision, and gave him again all he bad seen in bis sleep. He tells 
thie himself, and says that be cannot account for the picture being there 
—wheiher he got up and did it bimself, or whether it was done by other 
means with which our readers who are acquainted with direct spirit-wri- 
ting are familiar. Having secured the drawing. the professor compared 
it with the fossil, and, as bis curiosity was now largely excited, he ven- 
tured on endeavouring to uncover that part of it which was concealed 
ander the stony deposit. Applying a fine chisel to the part, he was for- 
tunate enough to remove the covering, and there was displayed before 
his eyes the exact counterpart of bis picture, and his three dreams. If 
he were not a professor, we thiok be might, after sach a fact, believe in 
spiritual laws and energies, and in bimeeif.” 


——. 


A REAL SEA-SERPENT. 


Every one who bas read that fine old poem by Andrew Marvel, en- 
titled © The Emigrants in Bermudas,” will remember bow skilfully he 


describes the wonders in nature which Provideuce displays at these | the 


Island>—that while “ eternal spring’’ reigns bere, and fruits, delicate and 
luscious, abound, it is nevertheless a spot 


“ Where He the huge sea-monsters wracks, 
That lift the deep upon their backs.” 


This characteristic, which the good old Puritan poet ascribed to the Ber- 
mudas, was not inaptly exemplified by the remarkable occurrence at 
Hungary Bay on Sunday last. Between ten and eleven o’clock a.m., on 
that day, a very singular fish was actually wrecked on the shelving shore 
at the entrance to the bay we have mentioned. Two gentlemea were 
near to the shore at the time, and, bearing a noise like that made by a 
large fish, floundering in the water, rushed to the epot whence the sounds 
came. There they found alive, but rapidly dying from exhaustion, a 
“ boge rea-monster.” Its colour was a bright and shining silver. This 
brilliant covering of the skin was, from the straggling of the animal, 
scattered in great profusion about the place. The skin bad a rough, 
warty feeling to the touch, but was destitute of any scales. There was a 
dorsal fia ruonivg nearly the whole length of the creature, composed of 
short slender rays united by a transparent membrane, and separated at 
intervals of lees than an inch ; io other words, the +light back flo bad a 
mumber of regular gaps in it. It bad a curiously-sbaped head, the like 
of which we have not seen in any of the cumerous illustrations of 
ietbyology we have examined. From a drawiog which is now before us 
(for we bad not the good fortune to see the creature itsel!) the conforma- 
tion of the bead, in profile, is not unlike that of a dog. There is a dis- 
tinctly defined forebead with a projecting mouth. The eyes, large, flat, 
and exceedingly brilliant. It bad very small pectoral fins, and minute 
ventral fins proceeding from the thorax. It bad large gills, but was, we 
are told, destitate of teeth. But its most remarkable featare was a beau- 
tifal crestal appendage, consisting of eight long spines, of a rich red 
colour, which sprang from the top of the bead. commencing at the frontal 
edge of the forebead and following each other eingly about an inch 
apart, the three firet of these epines as connected half-way upward 
from the cranial covering by a gauzy filament, but all the rest were 
wholly destitute of any membraneous appendage. These delicate crestal 
spines, which the creature had the power to raise or depress at pleasure, 
were of irregular lengths—the longest, growing from about the centre 
of the top of the head, being three feet in length, and the rest ranging 
from eighteen inches to two and a balf feet. The larger number of these 
appendages were flattened at the extreme end, somewhat like the tip of 


@ apear. 

Phe length of this singular inbabitant of the briny world was sixteen 
feet seven inches from the front edge of the lips to the end of the tail. 
It was eleven inches deep, measuring through from the top of the back, 
at about one-third of its length from the bead, and its thickness, later- 

, was from five to six inches, at the same distance from the head. 
Thence the body tapered gradually until it termioated in a bluatish 
point of about balf an inch in diameter—the tail baviag no flavy or any 


sppendige. 

This singular fish was opened by one of the spectators, and there was 
found in it a roe, about three feet in length. showing that the creature 
wasa female. It was aleo inspected by Dr. H. J. Hinson, Dr. P. B. 
Tucker, Dr. Cullen, and other gentlemen, includiog J. Mathew Jones, 
Esq., the last-named gentleman being well-kuown as the author of “ The 
Nataralist in Bermuda.” Mr. Jones is ia possession of the head, a con- 
siderable part of the tail, and a section of the dorsal fin ; and is, we be- 


lieve, en in preparing a paper beariog upon the peculiar features 
of this wonderfal imen, 
The question is, What is the proper designation of this “ sea-monster ?”’ 


It bas already been widely epokea of as the “ sea-serpent,” or as an off- 
epring of that seldom-seen and much-doubted denizen of the ocean. 

minent scientific men have declared that a“ sea-serpent” is a fabulous 
creature—that, although intelligent naval officers and commanders in 
the commercial marine assert that they have, while traversing the ocean, 
seen such a “ monster,” observed its appearance and watched its mo- 
tions, not only with the naked eye but through powerful telescopes, yet 
these observers were mistaken, aod that what they took to be an “ ani- 
mal” was notbing more than “ seaweed.’’ We certainly sball not under- 
take to decide whetber the theory of the men of science or the experience 
of the nautical observers is to have the greater weight; but we are in a 
position to assert that the “ sea-eerpent” (or by whatever name it may 
be called) whict darted upon our shores on Suoday last, was not a epe 
cimen of cariously-eotangled “ seaweed,” but a most singular piscatory 
character, unlike aby representation of rare or remarkable fishes to be 
foand in books, and from its long. tapering form, as well as ths mode by 


| to say, that he bas thus travelled, in his visits to Mr. Irving, more than 


—_ 


Wasurnoron Irvine's Paystctay.—A correspondent of the N. Y. Zvening 
Post gives the following ioteresting statement of the relations betweea 
Washington Irving and bis physician, Dr. Peters, of New York, whose 

i in bis profession must bave made his name known to many of 





our readers. 
Dr. Jobn C. Peters, of thie city, a gentleman eminent for his 

sional skill, and enjoying a bigh character for his excellent social and 
meatal gifts, was chosen by Mr. Irving as his physician many years ago, 
probably as early as 1851, and continued to be his sole medical adviser 
until bis decease. During the last year of bis honoured patient’s life, 
owing to the nature of the disease which afflicted him, it became neces- 
sary for Dr. Peters to visit Mr. Irving at Sunnyside very often, and fre- 
quently to remain over night. Mr. Irving had become attached to him, 
and was very anxious that he should be with him as mach as possible. 
To do this Dr. Peters would often leave the city at a late bour in the 
eveoiog, by a freight or emigrant train, and retaro early in the mornin 
to bis professional duties at home. It is not, perbaps, beyond the trat! 


twelve thousand miles. 
The writer has often met him at the station in Irvington, at an early 
hour io the morning, and learned that mach of the night bad been 
at the bedside of Mr. Irving, and more than once has Mr. Irviog said to 
the writer, when visiting bim at Sunnyside late in the evening, and 
about to bid him good night: “I expect my friend Peters to stay with 
me to-night ; he is coming up in the last train ; be is a great comfort to 
me.” To the last hour of bis life Mr. Irving entertained fur Dr. Peters 
a sincere frieodabip and entire confidence in bis skill, and very often ex- 
ressed himeelf to the writer in terms of affection for his good doctor, as 
S called bim. It was, no doubt, a pleasure to Dr. Peters thus faithfully 
to devote his services to Mr. Irviog, but the writer, who was cogoizant 
of how much time be was devoting to Mr. Irving and of the sacri 
fices he cheerfully made to promote the comfort of his patient, feels that 
the public, who so loved Mr. Irving, should know somewhat of the fide- 
lity aod unusual services that were rendered him by his physician. 


Tus Exroiston or tas “ Times” Corresronpent rrom Rome.—It 
appears that our correspondent’s ed journey to Rome had been 
telegraphed from Florence, but the Government bad not then 
made up its mind on the subject, for, as we bave said, be received a carta 
di soggiorno alter three days’ consideration. The representatives of this 
country naturally asked what had happened to change the views of the 
Roman authorities, and to induce them to — a man who had spent 
many mootbs of last year in the city, and who bad within a few days re- 
ceived permission for three months more. But al! that could be got out 
of tbe Minister of Police was that our correspondent bad been seot away 
for “ Siate reasons best known to the police, who had no explanation to 
render to him or to the protecting power.” Resource was then had to 
Cardinal Antonelli, the 8 y of State, but be said that police mat- 
ters were no concerns of bis, that he knew nothing about the affair, aod 
would not me. die with it. In fact, everyone referred the complainants 
to the police for an explanation, and the police merely asserted that they 
had no explanation to give. So the matter now remains, and, though 
States certainly assert the right of expelling aliens at their en and 
no ciplomatic cause of complaint exists on the part of England, yet the 
affair shows clearly the point of mingled tyranny and weakners to which 
the Pope’s goveroment has r , and the miserable subterfuges to 





of being styled “A Member of the Sea-Serpent Family.’’— Bermudian, ; 
Jan. 25. 








ment of premium, the rent may be proportionately increased. 20,756 
acres of the estate are in cultivation, bat capable of great improvement, 
The remaining 23,730 acres consist of sheep-walk, pea . aod moun- 
tain, These lands are of considerable value, and abound io limestone, 
Some years ago, the amount received by the lessee considerably exceeded 
£9,940 per annum. The number of tenants is about 1,200.—Cuy Press, 


Waar rr Costs ro Live at Fionexce.—A correspondent of the Boston 
ip, now living at a villa near Florence, writes the following :— 
ad pon wish to know what it costs to inbabita villa at Bellosguardo? 
who bas lived bere with bis family the past six years io a beag- 
tifal old house that would easily accommodate twenty more p2rsona be- 
side, told me be paid two hundred and filty dollars a year for the estab- 
lishment, furnished. 

“ Provisions, compared in price to those in the Boston markets, are 
gratuities, dropped ready cooked on the table daily, for nothing. Listen! 
Bert beef five cents per pound ; best chickens, fourteen cents each. Vege- 
tables enough for a dinner of six persons, five cents. Butter and cream 
io proportion. A carriage holding four persons costs, a!! the seate filled, 
fifty cents an hour. If taken for several hours, much less. I paid ten 
cents yesterday for a fresh, bouncing bouquet, in which were roses, 
aw pinks, byaciaths, anemones, heliotropes and many other 
variet es. 

“ Female servants, faithful and good tempered, ha to be employed, 
and thankful for a home, can be bad in = pee om he tbe contadin, 
for three dollars a month, and think themselves amply paid. A firat- 
rate man servant commands six dollare per month. Pity cents a week 
are not unusual wages for a housemaid, and one excellent old damsel, who 
bas served a family of my acquaintance seven years, as cbief-cook and 
bottle-wasber, told me, oa ber wages being raised to seventy-five cents, 
that she was liviog in Paradise.’ 

“In wioter the air is mild, and flowers gro w in the open fields all 
through the season. The nightiogales make the spring musical, and the 
summer time is one jong gala day. Not a bad place to livein—certainly 
not a dear one.” 

Tus Loxpon Saops.—An ordinary wanderer in the London streets 
cannot fail to mark the great difference observable in some of the 
which meet the eye, though be may regard the effect produced as the re 
sult of chance. A more careful observer notes in the windows of the 
linen drapers, silk mercers, milliners, and others, that it is by arrange- 
ment the atiraction moticed is produced. There is a shop on Ludgate- 
hill, for example, where in the spring time the window barmonises with 
the season. Primrose tints, delicate greens of many hues, the blusbings 
of colour are shown by proper contrasts. In the summer, in the autumn, 
io the winter, that shop exhibits a correspondence of tiat. Even c! 
in the weather are duly considered ; if the summer sun shines brightly, 
the most cool and refreshing colours meet the eye ; if clouds Pp « 
more enlivening tiats appear. In several Loodoa shops, notwithstand- 
iog a general uniformity, there are great varieties in detail observable. 
In one shop the artist seems to be endowed with the spirit of Titian ; 
rieb, full, yet harmonious colours are set forth. In another, a Watteaa- 
like spirit prevails. Avother artist, guided, perbaps, in some measure 
by the nature of his materials, affects a Rembraadti-b arrangement : deep 
aad solema tiats obtain, which set off with great brilliancy the sparing 
bit of bright colours. Ia a mercantile point of view, the architec 
decoration of the shops and the tasteful display of the goods are of vast 
importance, and it is surprising how much attraction and effect can be 
— by the general arrangement, which may be considered similar to 
t 





which its bighest officers are not ashamed to resort. Oar corresp 
declares that be bad given the government no cause of offence ; he had 
openly stated that he was connected with the Times, and after that aad 
received bis carfa, The act of the police was evidently an after-thougbt, 
and it seems probable that the Papal counsellors fancied that it would be 
@ fine thing, and a proof of energy, if they did what no other government 
pretended to do, and declared that no ove should write news from their 
territory. The papacy basa long account to settle with civilisation. A 
reckoning is now ecknowledged to be at band, and then the expulsign of 
this gentieman will be remembered as, though by no meaus one of the 
worst, still as one of the most foolish acts of which Cardinal Antonelli 
and bis satellites bave been guilty.— Times. 


Tae Mystery or Garmatpr's Marriace.—The Paris correspondent of 
Star writes: 

* Letters from Italy speak in the most mysterious terms of the appa- 
rently unmentionable, unaccountable, uorecountable termination to 
Garibaldi’s marriage. It was not his young bride by whom be was ac- 
companied on bis paseage through Turin to Genoa. Neither was it to 
Nice that be was bastening. It was bis daughter Teresita with whom he 
burried from Fino to Turin ; it was to bis owo Island otf Santa Margha- 
rita that he was directing his steps. Curiously enougb, no one, not even 
I, durst be first to tell the tale that is given abroad of the circumstances 
which have led to this extraordinary determination—bis solitary journey 
of the newly-married man. One party takes bie version from the * Bride 
of Lammermoor ;” another from a tale more ancient still, in which, after 
long combat, the bridegroom yields to the enthusiasm of one young, 
fair, bigh-Porn, aod wealthy as the Marchesa Raimondi, and fiuds be- 
trayal of bis cause, and desertion of his comrades, to be the eole condi- 
tion upon which the alliance bas been founded! The sudden departure 
of Garibaldi alone from bis ieland is at present the only fact certain in 
the whole affair. In a few days we shall, no doubt, bave the full de- 
tails ; but, at present, but two things are knowa to be true ; all the rest 
is chaos. The Marchesa Raimondi is an Austrian subject, ber brother 
lately in the Austrian service, and Garibaldi is gone. The two facts, 
taken woveiel. mean nothing ; but, placed thus in conjunction, bave a 
deep and terrible siguificancy, from which Alexander Dumas, who, as I 
told you, is writing the General’s life, will God matter for some of the 
most romantic pages, without the breadth of margio and shortness of 
line be is compelled to use when lacking material.’ 





Tux Exoiise Frienps or Trax Granp Duxe at FLorexce.—The Rev. 
F. H. Sperling, rector of Papworth, St. Agnes, Cambridgeshire, brother 
of the ledies whose late escapade on bebalf of the Grand Duke at Flor- 
ence bas been the subject of so much ridicule, bas addressed a letter to 
the Atheneum from the Tuscan capital, in which be enters at length into 
the circumstances. “Towards 5 o'clock, P.M., Dec. 26,” he says, “as 
my sisters were retarning bome by Via della Sapienza, a broad street 
lead ng from the Piazza della Some. Avnunziata, to the Piazza San 
Marco, their attention was attracted to certain writings on the w 
the Grand Duke’s stables, to the effeot of “ Morte a Leopoldo Secondo ! 

ai Codini !”’ (Death to the Second ! Death to the Conservatives!) 
&o. ; and one of them, fancying herself unobserved, heedless!. 

dinando Quarto 


alls of 
/ 


. wrote 
on the said wall, “ Viva Fer: I” (Long live Ferdinand the 
Fourth !) and nothing else. At this moment a person dressed io plaia 
clothes surprised them in the act, and strack my sister with euch force as 
to break the ambrella which she beld in her band, and, repeating the 
blow on ber temples, almost stunned ber. This mao was the sole witness 
of the socalled misdeed, and he, following my two sisters as they 
hastened down Via del Cocomero, gave them over to the custody of two 
jarmes whom they met, and left them.” The remainder of the letter 
escribes the examination of their effects, and insinuates tbat the Mar- 
chese Ginori was the person by whom Miss Sper'ing was strack. The 
Atheneum observes :—* We insert Mr. Sperling's letter because be claims 
its insertion as an act of justice. That his explanations appear to make 
the case weaker and worse is not our fault.” 





Tus Inisn Estates or tar Loxpon Companres.—Under the rettle- 
ment of a considerable portion of the province of Ulster, by Act of At 
tainder. temp., James I, the Stationers’, with otber companies, procured. 
for a trifling sum, a share (about one sixth only) in the estate of Pelli- 
par, county of Loadonderry ; the Skioners’ bold more than one-balf, and 
the White Bakers’ aod Girdiers’ each about one-eighth. We should per- 
haps complete our account by, at the same time, stating that the entire 
tract of territory so acquired was vested in the Corporation of London, 
who advanced £40,000 In the purchase and planting of their newly ac- 
quired colony, aud committed its management toa committee of its body 
—the Irish Society. To raise so large a sum at that time of day, how- 
ever, was beyond the means of the corporation ; they therefore divided 
their estates into twelve equal parte, each of the value of £3 333 6s. 84. 
These twelve parts were granted on payment of that amount to the twelve 
priocipal City companies, whu, in turn, invited to join with them some of 
the lesser companies ; they also, not having sufficient means tu bold the 
estate so acquired in their own bands without such co-operation. It was 
thus that the Skinners’ divided their ehare (£3 323 6+. 8d) into four an- 
eq val parte, th m-eives recerving £1963, and apportioning to the Sta- 
tioners’ £520, to the White Bakers’ £480, and to the Girdlers, £370. A 
large bonus or premium was paid when the present tenant of the so-called 
Skinoers’ e-tate took poss scion, or renewed bis lease, The annual reat 
ebared by there ioned jes is £1500. The lease bus about 








which it probably propelled itself through the water, is not undeserving 


Morte | Which the learned 


position-of a picture, and by this harmonising and judicious foil- 
ing of colour. We believe that this talent is appreciated in trade, and 
that the Titians, Correggios, and Rembrandts of this art are highly es- 
teemed. They are not s) numerous as they might be. If men likely to 
be engaged in such trades were to study the theory of colours, and get a 
knowledge of art generally. they would fiud that knowledge a power, 
and a paying one too.— Builder. 





Sim Joun Bowrtve axp Tus Empsron Naroison.—The hon. 
learned kuight, writing from Paris to a friend, on the 7th, says :—** 
visit has been a most gratifying and saticfac onc. I had bardly 
arrived when I received an invitation from the peror to a private 
audience which lasted long, on which be epoke to me of bis general pol- 
icy and of his commercial views specially. Tous reception was singularly 
cordial, and nothing could be more dec ded thin bis purposes of amity, nor 
more frank than bis explanations on every suliject. I never before found 
io him so much warmth of expression, confirming all that you have beard 
from me as to the value be attached to the Eoglish alliance, which is and 
bas ever been the corner stone of bis aspirac I believe the infor- 
mation I gave bim on many su! jects will essentially help the good work, 
which progresses in spite of all opposition, and which will be a security 
of peace and mutual prosperity, such as nothing but an alliance of com- 
mona interest could ever afford. I was invited to dine with the society of 
political e ists, which isis of about a hundred memb.rs who 
bave been the apostles of free trade, among whom are the soundest and 
the most influential statesmen of Frauce. They favoured me with marked 
attention, while at their request, I drew a eketch of the beneficent iofla- 
ences of e ipated ce upon our social, political, and foancial 
condition ; in truth we are entering upon a great era which bas been 
ushered in by the unflinching courage of a great man, and I venture to 
hope that as all liberties are brothers and sisters, Napoleon the Third 
will add tbe final wreath to bis coronal, and give Fraace institutions 
wortby of ber civilisation.” 


and 
My 











Tue New Frexcn Acapemioian.—The election of the Rev. Pare La- 
cordaire to be a member of the French Academy would, at any time, be 
an interesting event. The unsettled dispute with the church attaches to 
the circumstance something like a political importance. “ Father Lacor- 
daire,” says a letter from Paris, “ will possibly sit in the academy wear- 
ing the same white robe of a Dominican friar with which he startled the 
National Assembly of 1848, when he descended from his seat by the side 
of Lamenpais to make profession of bis ultra-republican faith. Misery, 
they say, makes us — ainted with etrange bediellows, M. de Villemain, 
the Voltairean of 1830, embracing Father Lacordaire, the red republi- 
can of 1848, and both united in a boly league with this Huguenot and 
that Fusionist in support of ultramontaniem, is a sight oye stranze. 
The academy wi!l benceforth number amongst its mem tbe famous 
a with the preservation of the dic‘ionary from dubious words, 
the Bishop of Orleans and Father Lacordaire forming a uaion of literary 
and epiritual authority likely to outlive an aualagous combination for 
y seews to be seized with a new-fangled admire 


os 


ion.” 





Tus Late Caprats Harnison.—A respectable woman in moderate cir- 
cumstances bad taken ber passage back to America in the vesse! Oap- 
tain Harrison commanded, whea ber child suddenly died. The 
woman was exceediagly anxious not to leave the remains bebind to be 
buried by strangers in : strange oats — the same eo found that 
the price—very properly—cbar, for conveyance of a corpse was 
eo combinant sete be Susaety ‘ale ber means. In her distress, she 
applied to the Captain to endeavour to obtain a reduction of the ber 
“1 can’t do that,” said be; “bat I think I can manage it ia 
way ;” and be bad a well-caulked little chest made, placed the coffio ia 
it, and brought it across io bis own cabin, declining even to receive the 
price of the chest. Nom! rs of such iocidents now turn up; and these 
aod other reminiscences s.ould bing to our recollection at the same 
time that this very same kiodliness of heart bas accidently left his wife 
aud three children nearly unprovided for; one of those unbappy 
sbips on which good bearts are so often wrecked having swept off 
savings of bis professiona) career.—Lilerary Gazelle. 


Aw Ove ror 4 Tree.—Count de Fontenay. a retired officer of small 
fortune, not baving ready movey to spare for the Lamartice subecrip- 
tion, cut down the fioest tree in bis garden, sold it, and remitted the 


proceeds to the poet. A few days afterwards he received in retura the 
following pretty verses : 
L'arbre cou; r toi pour m’en faire une offrande, 
Arraché d’igi bas, plus haut va 


rajcunir. 
Je ne demande pas & Dieu qu'il te le rende ; 
Car l'ombre la plus douce est un beau souvenir | 
Les oiseaux de & 8 vids quand |'été va renaitre, 
N’y ressembieront plus lear ch@ar aérien ; 
Mais ils gazvnillerout plus prés que fenétre 
La musique du coeur qui nous dit: Tu fis bien. 





RewaRxaB.e ILuCstatioxs oF Ixstixct.—The eurprising facalties of 
vultures in discovering carrion bas been @ subject of much ep culation, 
as to whetber it is dependent on their power of sight or of eceat. It is 
not, however, more my-tirious tbat the "=erriog certaioty aud rapidity 





three years to run, 





and, if the companies are content with the non-pay- 


with which rome of the minor animals, aud more especially insets, ia 
warm climates congregate arouad tbe offal oc which feed. Circam 
stanced as they are, they must be guided towards object mainly, 
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if not exclusively, by the sense of smell; bat that which excites asto- | 
Hisbment is the small degree of odour which seems to suffice for the par- | 
pose ; the subtlety aud rapidity with which it traverses and impregnates | 
the alr; and the keen and quick joo with which it is takea op | 
by the organs of those creatures. The nstance of the scavenger beetles | 
bas been already alluded to; the promptitude with which they discern | 
the existence of matter suited to their purposes, and the speed with which 
they to it from all directions ; often from distances as extraordi- 
nary, proportionably, as those traverred by the eye of the vulture. In 
the instance of the dying elephant referred to above, life was barely ex-— 
tinct when the flies, not one of which was visible a moment before, an | 
rived in clouds and blackened the body by their multitude ; scarcely ar- 
instant was allowed to elapse from the commencement of decomposition ; 
no odour of putrefaction could be discerned by us who stood close by ; | 
et some pecaliar smell of mortality, simultaneously with parting 
, must bave summoned them to the feast. Ants exbibit an in- 
stinct equally surprising. I have sometimes eovered up @ parti- 
cle of refioed sugar with paper in the centre of a polished table, 
and counted the number of minutes which would elapse before 
it was fastened on by the small black ants of Ceylon, aud a line formed 
to lower it safely to the floor. Here was a substance which, to our ap- 
prebension at least, is altogether inodorous, and yet the quick ecent of 
smell must have been the only conductor of the ants, It has been ob- 
served of those fishes which travel overland on the evaporation of the 
ponds in which they live, that they invariably march in the direction of 
the nearest water ; and even whea captured, and placed on the floor of 
@ room, their efforts to escape are always made towards the same poiat. 
Is the eevee of smell sufficieat to account for this display of instinct in 
them ? or is it aided by special organs in the case of the others !—From 
Sir J. Emerson Tennent’s 





A Tue ivsson Witt Berore Taeiivsson.—The Datch papers are now 
discussing an extraordinary will, made at Amsterdam 150 years ago, by 
an exceedingly wealthy Mynleer, an Israelite, named Jacob Pereyra. 
Oat of the immense wealth left by him he only allowed 20,000 guilders 
annually to his widow and children. The remaioder, consisting in Dutch 
East India Bonds and other securities—then considered as safe as valua- 
ble,—he left in trust to the wardens of his synagogue, who, after 150 
years, were to convene by advertisements in the papers al! his descend- 
ants, and after rendering them an account of the stewardship before the 
judges, were to devote 100.000 guilders to the endowment of a certain 
charity, and then to divide the remainder in equal proportion between 
the beirs, The 150 years will expire ia Febraary, 1861. Meaawhile, the 
descendants of na are summoned to appear before the Lords Judges 
in the Chamber of Justice at Amsterdam, on the 7th of June next, at 
eleven o’clock in the morning precisely, there to receive a full and faith- 
fal rendering of the trust. The formalities of the law are of course com- 
plied with, but it is well known, as in the Thellusson case, a sad disap- 
pointment awaits the sanguine heirs. The accumulation of the immense 
wealth of Pereyra will hardly be sufficient to meet the first charge of the 
endowment. The greater portion of the securities, which for more than 
50 years after bis death paid 40 per cent., bave dwiodled down into 
almost worthless paper. The bankruptcy of the East jndia Company in 
1775, the revolution and French invasion in 1795, the loss of colonies and 
trade, the war taxes, and the disastrous annexations to France, have done 
their work. Toe settlement of the national debt at the Restoration in 
1813 completed the ruin wrought by the previous calamities. The 
wealth of Pereyra, instead of attaining in 150 yeaas the colossal dimen- 
sions expected by the testator, has shrank into a mere nothing, thus 
pointing once more the mora! so impressively taught by- the Thellusson 
will.—Jewish Chronicle. 





Mazzini on Iracy.—In a letter to Mr. John M-Adam of Glasgow, M. 
Mazzini urges the importance of “ nationalizing the Italian movement,’ 
or “Explain to your countrymen that our aim is unity—that 
there is the root of the question—that Italy will never be tranquil, 
Europe never be at peace, while that supreme aim of ours ie not reached. 
Take up your Government’s scheme of non-interference from foreign 
force in our internal affairs. Bat take it up io a sincere, complete, 
warning way so as to proclaim that there musi be ideatity betweeu Min- 
isterial speeches and acts. I speak advisedly. You will see, I trust, 
from the Parliameu report of Tuesday, that while Lord Palmerston 
declares loudly for the non-interference principle, he is interfering, 
through Sir James Hadson, ost our embodying into a military effec- 
tive organization under Garibaldi our national guards’ Urge for sup- 
port being given to the claimed annexation of the dukedoms of Tuscany, 
of the Legations, to Piedmont. is conceding the annexa- 
tions of the dukedoms, doubtful about the Legations, negative about 
Tuscany. And, above all, urge, insist for the withdrawal of the French 

ltaly, bat especi: y, from Rome. What is the talking about 
non-interference while 20 000 French soldiers are forbidding Rome mani- 
festing her verdict about Papal rule? The withdrawal as soon as the 
Pope's security would be g d was promised since 1849. It was 
promised again in 1856, on condition that the Austrian troops would 
withdraw from the Roman provinces. It is asked for by the Pope ; it is 
by the Italian people ; end since the war of iadependence it is a logical 
deduction as, since the Peace of Viilafranca with Austria, it is an ele- 
mentary political duty, Ask for it—petition, speak, resolve in every 
meeting for it. Rome free is Italy one ; and the movement now going on 
amongst your Catholic population ought to stir up your Protestant 
believers to something like a counter demonstration ”’— Scotsman. 





“ Our Own Corresponpent” anp Lorp Cirps.—While Stewart went 
off on bis business, and to see his old friends, 1 made out Sir David Baird, 
senior aide de-camp to the Commander-io-Chiet, and sent in my card. 
The flap of the little teat was raised immediately, and I made my bow to 
Sir Colin. He was “frank” and cordial. After a few remarks about the 
Crimea, his Excellency said, ** Now, Mr. Russell, I’ll be candid with you. 
We sball make a compact. You shall know everything that is going on. 
You shall see all my reporta, and get every information that I have my- 
self, on the condition that you do not mention it in camp, or let it be 
known in any way, except in your letters to land.” “I accept the 
condition, sir ; aud I promise you it shall be faithfally observed.” “ You 
see,” Sir Colin continued, “ you will be among a set of young fellows 
here, surrounded as all of us are, by natives who understand all that is 
going on better than we thiok. talk about what is happening, or 
what is going to take place ; and all that gets to the ears of the enemy. 
So that our best may be frustrated. It is most escential to us to 
preserve secrecy in war, ly in a country like this.” Icould only 
assent to Sir Colin’s remar As we were speaking, in came an officer 
with a number of dispatches. “See,” said Sir Colio, handing one to me, 
“we will begin our compact at once.” (The dispatch related to certain 
movements in the rebel force at Lucknow, and was of no great impor- 
tance.) My interview was long and interesting to me at least. Sir Colin 
seemed better, stronger, and more vigorous than the last time I saw him, 
which was on his return to the Crimea. first occasion that I can re- 
member to have “ laid eyes” on him was on the of the Alma, in 
rear of the Russian field-work, when he received Raglaa, after the 
day was won, and when he made the request to be allowed to wear the 
Soins Senaet, —_ 80 many absurd stories and versions were 
afloat me, are now precipitated into hard heads 
like pebbles fixed in coucrete. Reed’ Diary. mee 


Sonrier’s APPEaRNc8 IN 1781.—As every reader of a book paints 
for himself a portrait of the writer, of his person, his gait, a and 
epeech, it would have been very natural that the author of “ The Rod- 
bere’”’ should be mentally delineated as a passiovate youth ; bis outward 
demeanour already proclaiming the profound thinking poet, whose laxa- 
riance of thought and force of e as well as bis secular views, 
must every moment overflow iu the most uncurbed recklessness. But 

ly were these previous visions dissolved. The most intel- 

lec countenance smiled kindly on the stranger, whose li 'y 
address was evaded with the most engaging modesty. In conversation, 
not a word to offeod the most susceptible feeligs. His views on all 
points, especially on music and y, were novel, singular, and con- 
Yintiog, Chongh national in the Hie ex ons about 
the works of others very striking, but yet forbearing his criticisms 
never unaccompanied by evidence to support them. A youth in years, 
but a mature man in mind, the ecale be applied to all subjects carried 
conviction with it, lowering the standard of much that bad been hitherto 
considered great, and making much hitherto esteemed common-plice, 
of His face was naturally pale, but flusbed brightly 

in the course of conversation ; bis weak eyes, the simple form in which 
his bair was smoothed back, and his slender white throat, gave the poet 
& peculiar appearance, contrasting as favourably with the affectation and 
of society, as the eublimity of bis did with their 

common phrases. was especial ekili in the manoer in which 
te coatrived ‘0 connect different subjects, and to place them in order, so 
one seemed to be developed by another, thus contributing more than 








Snyone to the hands of the clock being accused of undue speed, no one 


being able to comprebend the possibility of time having flown with such 
rapidity. His singularly charming attractive countenance, which 
never betrayed any rymptoms of a sharp or disagreeable exprestion ; 
powers of conversation which elevated the listener to the level of the 
poet, ennobling every feeling and embellishing every idea ; thoughts 
which revealed the most pure goodness, yet without any alloy of weak- 
ness, could not fail to win from a good poet like S—— endowed with 
lively sensibilities, bis whole soul, and to combine the most devoted at- 
tachment with the admiration he bad formerly felt for Schiller. (The 
S. of this paragraph is Streicher’s, afterwards one of the best friends of 
the poet.) —Palleske’s Life of Schiller. 


Tue Pursurr or KnowLepor.—Childhood commences its literary and 
educational life with the notion held out to it, that the mind will bear as 
mucb, and cao accomplish as much, as it can be induced to attempt, and 
no thought is given to the brain, nor caution in regard to the use of its 
powers. Through the school years the same idea prevails; the same 
boon of unbounded acquirement is offered to boys and girls, and they are 
encouraged and urg d to mbke their utmost efforts to go on in the path 
or join ia the race of learning. The opinion that they may ruo in the 
pursuit of knowledge without danger, is almost universal ; and, although 
only a few actually enter the heat of the contest, and etrive to be among 
the foremost on the course, yet nearly all believe the doctrine, and few, 
perbaps none, are prevented from effort by any fear of injury to their 
cerebral health. The moderate but respectable scholar looks with envy 
or congratulation, rather than pity, upon those who are over-working 
their brains in severe but successfal stady; and these are held up by 
teachers and parents, by echool-superiatend and the friends of educa- 
tion and human progress, as examples for the less active to follow. In 
this dangeroue race of learning, to which all are invited, and from which 
none ate warned away, a comparatively small proportion of the cbil- 
dren and youth of the schools, as we have said, enter and coatinne. The 
vis inertia of miod, the want of ambition to excel or of geal for know- 
ledge, the absence of motive for suck vigorous and pereevering mental 
exertion, the activity of other desires, not the fear of danger nor the wish 
to preserve the cerebral bealth, not due cautiousness but supposed idle- 
ness, not wisdom but imputed folly, prevents others from making the 
efforts of stady that would be injarious to their brains. But the ambi- 





tious and the faithful, those who resolve to fulfil the bope of fond parents, | fish. 


and those who are susceptible of pee yo teachers and associates, 
enter this course, and assume burdens which many of them cannot safely 
bear ; and the plans of education, proposed by many zealous instructors, 
and adopted by many who are of authority in these matters, onnnen®, 
in @ greater or less degree, with this willingness of parents and children 
to carry them out.—Cuuses of Mental Disease. 
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PROBLEM No. 682, By E. B. Coox, of Hoboken. 
BLACK. 











White to play and checkmate in two moves. 


So.vrion to Prostemw No. 581. 








White. Black. 
dige. ch. K to BS. 

i Site } Anything. 
A GAME recently contested in London between Messrs. Boden and Bird. 
Black ( Boden.) White (Bird.) Black (Boden.) White (Bird.) 
1PwK4 PwK4 15 Q tks P ch KtoB2 
2 KttoK BS KtwQB3 is gts 4 Rto K 
3 BtoQKts K KttoK 2 17 K to QBioech 
4PwQB3 PtwoKB4 18 K to Bto R3ch 
6 P tks bees 19 Kt to Q2 tks 
stecs BtwoQ?2 20 P tks Gitta: 
7 B tks Kt B tks B 21 BtoK Kt6(c) Btks B 
SKKttoR4 PtoK Kt3 22 R tks B Rto K 8 ch 
Soc uas 2@ 9? 23 KtoB2 o@9* 
10 PwK Bé tt KB4 24 Kt tks B K tks 
1l PtksK P (a) Kt tks Kt 25 RwOQBS PwQBs 
12 B tks Kt B tks Kt P 26 Kt to Kt5 KRwK 
13 RtoK Kt BwB3 27 KttkeRP ch Kto Kt? 
14 Q to K 2 (6) tks P And White wins. 

move 








shores solid ice forms every where, the water does not freeze ovef oyster 
beds except in very severe weather. Even then the ice does not become 
of the same consistence or solidity as io ) wt er peyes 
tan 


5 


when the ice first makes, as the w remains unfrozen over the beds, 
when all around is firm ice. In the latter part of winter 0; 
holes are very dangerous to those who travel on the ice, especially 
night or daring snow storms ; and almost every season, we hear of seri- 
ous accidents from driving into them. Oysters are excellent 
their way, bat we think few persons bave a fancy for visiting them in 
their on a stormy winter’s night.” 


Suors rv Saanonat—As it is not frequently that a person has an op- 





portunity of visiting a Chinese city, on this occasion I entered many P 


Rays, ane ot Ee piety Chinese. The froat of the first I visited 
was adorned with all sorts of grotesque figures imaginable, richly carved 
and gilded ; griffins, serpents, and devils ; the window was open, and a 
neat balastrade the from the street. Within wasa great 
display of Chioa ware; China from Soochon, earthenware teapots, speci- 
mens of very old China, too muchee old—some hundred years old, and 
very dear ; and from the ceiling nded about sixty bandeome lam 
Some well-dressed Chinamen bebind the counter politely offered a 
and aseat. Dwarf piants decorated various nooks of the shop. Next 
came the silk shop ; its shelves piled with folded packets of silk of every 
colour ; raw silke, floes silk, silk thread, embroidered silk ; very tempt 
ing gauzes aod crapes. Handsome mirrors and worked screens adorned 
the establishment ; the attendants were “tall boys,” from Canton, with 
a good knowledge of Canton English: one asks, “What you wantee? 
Sugpese pon wastes exe plotey GOS ee oe a eae See that,” 
as be presents a smal! blue silk sufficient for a dress for a child ; 
“only twelve dollars!” I replied that having no desire to 
present (the quarter being near its termination), I don’t ving 
dollars. “Ayah: how can?” Cg dhe: oe | “ Stay: take 
it ; mus qui you pay six dollars.” examines the coins very carefully, 
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balancing each one separately on bis finger, and sounding it with another, 
first ae I they were of the reign of Carolus the vesst, Tee ts 
my attention, their fragrant perfume becoming 
diffured as one approached the b #1 noted the tn canister, gay 
painted with mandarins and theic ladies sipping the pale infusion from 
tiny cups, fantasiic houses and fanciful with willows toachio, 
the — of the smooth water and orange trees, the leaves and frai 
alternating ; the painted lanterns, delicate scales, and carved seats; the 
Japan bowls, with epecimens of teas, fine gunpowder, young Hyson, 
flowery Pekoe, Congou, and Bohea ; and the tiny cups with small tea- 
pot on a tray, to test the leaves vefore purchasing. Expecting to see a 
rich display of jewelry, I entered a goldsmith’s shop, and was rather 
disappointed when I saw only a dark apartment surroanded by shelves, 
baving ema! drawers and plain counter, with some accurate scales, and 
an old spectacled Chinaman conversing with a woman as to the value of 
aring. Fur shops were enticing from the variety and richness of the 
stock ; including sheep ekius, or the skins of prematare lambs, with the 
wool fine and glorsy as silk: fox skins; dyed cats’ skins ; marten and 
gray squirrel ur from Tartary ; wolverine and ermine ; and sea otter, 
which is highly prized : none of these are purchased (as people at home 
often express themselves) for “half nothing.” The medicine stores, had 
8 fair collection of simples ; roots and leaves, foreign and indigenous ; 
ginseng and rhubarb ; gentian and sareaparilla ; isioglass aud b 
the latter being suspended from the ceiling ; it is seraped and boiled 
taken by old gentlemen who imagine that it will restore them to a state 
of “juvenile virility.” They also sold dyestoff, camphor, musk and 
castor, minerals, preparations of copper and of mercury, vermiliion in 
powder and in crystale—the latter thin, bright, and eve ge : 
arsenic, yellow and white ; dried snakes, bones and skins, cosmet and 
tooth powder. Leaving the leading streets, I turned off by side streets 
towards the native shipping. The smell of cooking in grease on all sides 
tainted the already leaded atmosphere, and the corners of the streets were 
occupied by wandering cooks, with frying pans over charcoal fires, frying 
fat pork, and what appeared to me+o be a mixture of lard and floar; f 
was piled on a wooden trencber, acd the cook cut off small portions, and 
having fried it presented it to the eager purchaser. The for cook- 
ing were anything but inviting ; the half-naked occupants buay in making 
soup, chopping vegetables, or doling out sundry “cash” worth of 
—Tronson’s Voyages of the Barracouta. 








THE « ALBION:” 
A WEEKLY NEWSPAPER, 
Published every Saturday Morning, tn the City of New York, 
DEVOTED TO 
NEWS, POLITICS, AND GENERAL LITERATURE. 
HE “ ALBION,” HAVING BEEN IN EXISTENCE MORE THAN ONE THIRD OF 
Tastes inten, bss thoroughly independent joursal. lis, pages are largely copepied wie 
asat ughly endent journal. lie are occu, 
the cream of Enxousu Pexiopicar pret and the best criticiems furnished by the 
press. Tot are such notices of the current events of the day, as are 
of interest to a circle of intelligent readers. The whole furnishes, |: is believed, a Valuanin 
Weesty Bupest or Inrormarion axp ENTERTAINMENT. 


PREMIUM ENGRAVINGS. 
Subscribers, on payment of the annual subscript on (six dollars), are entitled to one of the 
“er issuea annually and expressly for their use. 
m. f Albion ings are on band, 


og engray ‘and subscribers may have a choice from the 
Chalon’s Victoria ; Wandesforde’s Falls of Niagara ; 
Lucas’s Albert ; “ Ritchie’s Hero of yt toy ; . 
BStuart’s Washington ; Wilkie's Columbus Propownding his Theory of 
Matteson's ; @ New World; 
Wandesfo: de’s Dr. Kane ; Wandesforde’s Queen of Scots ; 
Soeoe, Pra Total di : Herri * Three oboe * Temperance 
ty i rring’s 
Tandsser’  Dignte onde wentticten Florence dines 
~ F} ; 
‘3 Landseer’s Deer Pass, : 


Subscribers will be furnished with additional of of th vi at $2 each. 
The Postage on the Eagravings is 15 cents cp gt toate Meee ciafaondl peta 
Address, YOUNG & AHERN, 


NEW YORK CITY. 





SPECIAL NOTICE. 


FP. DERBY & COMPANY, 
IMPORTING TAILORS, 
HAVE THE GOOD FORTUNE TO ANNOUNCE 
iT of 
Font aay bare tengo eeere nee Sara. Gengigte Aeetment New Goods 
Messrs. BARLOW, PAYNE & CO., 
(MANUFACTURERS’ AGENTS, LONDON, ENGLAND, 
Adapted to the wants of GENTLEMEN OF TASTE who appreciate style and quality 


MERCHANT TAILORS AND IMPORTERS, 
57 Walker Street, Now York. 


GBNTLEMEN'S HATS. 
SPRING FASHION FOR 1860. 
N. ESPENCHIED, HATTER, 
Street, 





No. 118 Nassau 
mas NOW READY 
THE SPRING FASHION FOR GENTLEMEN'S HATS. 

In m this announcement, Esrencuied is desirous to state thatin the opinion of 

competent jo'gee ni ba oe Wem are prenvunees to be in point of style, 
materiel, sad taase en $A oy pape 

He submits this unique beautiful fabric to the judgment of the public, with the fallest 
cunidence Sas ne neanemen one of bis Hats, can by any . 
be disappointed in intrinsic superiority, either as regards its fiseness, beauty, or dura 
pe N. ESPENCHIED, 

Manufacturer of Gents’ Hats, 
No. 118 Nassau Street. 








JOHN OSBORN, 
SO. 45 BEAVER STREET, NEW YORK, 
AS AGENT FOR 
THE VINE-GROWERS’ COMPANY OF COGNAQ, 
H’*s THE FELICITY TO STATE. THAT THE COMPANY HAVING DETERMINED 
(for obvious reasons) upon putting up the finest qualities of 
PURK COGNAC BRANDY, 
ia Cases of One Dozen full-sized Bottles each, the seme will be Glepesnd of to os Trade, 
firms. Th IS OOMPANY, under 
gad the Public, Oy ee a catnTLXGiEA, wih s Capital of THREE MILLIOKS OF 
FRANOS, tap from purchasing auy Brandy, except that which shall have 
wholly produced from the grape, and shall likewise be the growth of the 





Hrery bottle sealed with the Je of the Company, the corks bear the same stamp 
ood disoae denade ls varten, daly eigned io faomenile, contain an exsct description ef 


the quailty. Forssle>y Oo ARHART & BROTHER, 88 Broadway. 
Peter a 
HALL, DIXON & OO., 149 Chambers Street, 
and W. WILSON, 22 Beaver bireet. 





HOWE'S PATENT BLLIPTIC SPRING BED. 
WHAT I8 SAID OF IT: 

“* Commends itself to every lover of easy repose.””—N. ¥. EVANGELIST 

“1¢ needs only to be seen to be . ” W. ¥. TRIBUNE. 

“1¢ will be universally ased.”—J. ¥. TIMES. 

“ Has accomplished the object desired.”—HOME JOURNAL. 

ba fo ot ad inventions.”— WASHINGTON INTREL- 
wont 7 


“Cool, compact, durable, portable, cheap, cleanly, and delight 
ful.”—KNICKERBOCKER MAGAZINE. 
“ It ts precisely the article wanted.”—MERCANTILE TIMES. 


ELLIPTIC SPRING BED may be procured of first class dealers throughout the 
ee ee as Cnmedam ar Giynet teen te Oo. Retail price, from $6 to $6,4 according 
to width. For circulars and further 


Gh. F, GRAY, Sec. sy Bed Seow’ York. 


iT poh: = ty 
vi 
ved as usual at Mr. Hows? 








ROF, JNO. W. 8. HOWS respectfully 
is to resume bis ** 
Puplis in ELOCUTION and SHAKSPEAREAN Reading, 
No. 5 Cottage Place, near Bicecker Bireet. 





UseecL IN EVERY FAMILY removed 


spots, paint. 
. Gioves, . wo ne Rite most dell- 
cate colour or by HEGEMAN & CO 'S CONCESTRATED BENZINE. only 25 cents, 
Hegeman & Co.. Chemists ane Druggista, 161, 399, 511, and 756 Proadway. 


Di aquety, Dy rinerancnn ioral Pomades, Hair at —— & mag ey 
nursery, at No. way. 
Htennas. CLARK & 


Broad’ 
co.’s. | Coa Liver Otl, war- 
PUES Bnd PREPAC rm TOE DAN & CO. ish, 30%, S11 and 756 Broadway. 











UPUY’S CHILBLAIN ALM relieves the insupportable 
D stonce. Dupuy'’s Swirs hy 4 cures Fi an otk uy @ eying oe 


Wholesale at No. 69 Brosdway, and st the every where. 
HAPPED H SORE LIPS. &e.—Certain Cure HEGEMAS 
‘Ss Camphor yeerpe, cheap, eal ane eqgoraive. 2b centa, 
CME Seonm As ECO, Droggists, 161, tii sud 7h6 Broadway 
NM B.—Sent by mail on receipt of ten $-cent postage stumps, or 30 cents. 
1B NOTICE. — The Mails for EUROZE, via Liverpool. per teen at 
at this on SATURDAY, the of March a} 
PeBDspodeg wi ae — TiaAc V. FOWLEI, Posumaser. 
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INSURANCE. 


SEVENTEENTH ANNUAL REPORT 








or THE 
MUTUAL LIPE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW-YORK, 
For the year ending January 3ist, 1960. 


OFFICE, NO. 94 BROADWAY. 























Cash assets February 1, 1859.....-..--++-0++ saaane anentent $5,188,983 42 
RECEIPTS DURING THE YEAR. 
Ce. . ... « caacnnes em ésbusensineneeesstnn $1,056,404 86 
BD IIE, nc cosocncesesessecedeceeedépeosescoes 361,110 11 
sp eptegnoseceaqcenepness pense sceese 28,437 00 1,445,951 97 
WL nc cnscenctaasedbsebar cdhebbeoce occenccetes cates $6,634,885 39 
DISBURSEMENTS DURING THE YEAR. 
Paid etth s dautebsinacand ve ops $341,614 79 
bes Additions om sAME. .... 22... cece cee ecceeeees 44,904 43 
Surrendered Policies................. 70 629 97 
i BI, 0 0 3 0.00650 06 cc cccoresococe 8668 43 
Reductions of Premiams............. 1446 77 
Paid pens, : Exchange, Postage, Medical es ah 
wertising, Rent, Fuel, &c..........--00---eeeeee 65,674 72 
Paid Taxes for the year.......... eocaseccveese 6,694 65 
sR RR ETS SS Ferry $583,598 52 
Adé Taxes paid for the years 1861 and 1852, not 
properly belonging to the expenses of this year. $7,431 67 621,030 19 
Cash Assets Pobrnary 1, 1860... 2... 6.6666 ccc cece eee e een eeeee $6,013,855 20 
INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 
Cash on hand and im Bank... ....... 5.6.0 ccceeeee $108,454 64 
Re cnecksascssee vilecoentnd’ 5,636,854 98 
ST 206 eocganneconneeee 
Di ttincemheedevosne ou 51,911 04 
Due from Agents... ..........cccceseereeesecseees 16,634 59—6,013,855 20 
en TTT TTET CTT OT TC eer 65,000 00 
Add deferred Premium account, estimated 135,000 00 
Add Preminms uncollected. ... 2.6... c ccc cece cence nuee 19,661 85 
Gromp Assets, Peb. 1, 1860... 2... 6 cece eee ec eeee $6,283,517 05 
Net increase in Cash Assets........ $824,921 78 
IES, oo kc veanbdcccsdssccccccsccdscess eee S 
Amount issued during the year......... 6... ccccccccccceeeeenee 6343, 00 
Ly TOUT do vec tescccccesdcnceccccsacecsesecccecses $37,918,424 00 
Surrendered, cancelled, forfeited, expired, aud dead...... .... 2,599,145 00 
BI 0. TEIN. oo noo cnccace canecemoncatmmeny $35,319,279 00 
Girlie ene Fer MAG. 6 sis ciisiiis cee cc cscccccesccces $33,166,879 00 
Of which are for short term...............0005 1,168,250 


Number of Policies in force Feb. 1, 1859... .... 0.6... cceeeeeeccecees 
Num issued TD wc0vscovesvecoh ¥adaeliabetion 1,721 
Ticaness0ceenedacceehineine secccncee: cocpecupwe cueede siete 714 
Deduct : ” 
Surrendered, cancelled, forfeited, expired, and dead .................. 882 





Net increase in Policies during the year 
Increase ¢ Life Policies 








I have carefully examined the foregoing statement, and find the same to be 
correct. SHEPPARD HOMANS, Actuary. 





Frederick 8. Winston, Alexander W. Bradford, Millard 

John V. L. Proya, Jobn M. Stuart, Samuel D. Babcock, 

w Moore, George R. Clark, Hamlin Blake, 

Joseph Blunt, Samuel ls, David Hoadley, 

Robert H. McCurdy Samuel M. H, Henry A. Smythe, 

isaac G. Pearson, Lucius . illian V. Brady, 

John H. Swift, W, Smith Brown, kK 

Wm. J. Bunker, Richard Patrick, 8. . 

William Betts, William H. Popham, Wil K. 

John P. Yelverton, a Bdgerton, Nathaniel Hayden, 

Jobn Wadsworth, ‘ Wm. M. Vermilye, 

Alfred Edwards, Cephas H. Norton, John E. Dev 
FREDERICK 8. WINSTON, President. 


, ISAAC ABBATT. A SHEPPARD HOMANS. 
owes Medical Examiner, MINTURN’ Post. M. D. 
NOTE.—The Business of this Company is conducted on the MUTUAL prin- 
Wy the strictest sense of the term ; the entire surplus, DEDUCTING NE- 
ARY EXPENSES ALONE, being equitably divided among the 





OFFICE OF THE 
SUN MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 
INSURANCE BULLDINGS, 40 WALL 8ST. 
New Yora, Ocrosen 2, 1859. 


T= FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF THE APFAIRS OF THIS COMPANY I8 PUB 
lashed in conformity with the requiremeaia of the luth Section of the Act of its Lneurpo 
reion — 


Premiums on unexpired riska on (be 4th October, 
during 


Premiums receiv. the year to #h Oct’r, | 








INSURANCE. 


INSURANCE, 








SsBCcURITY 
PIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 31 PINE STREET, NEW YORK, 

(GREAT WESTERN BUILDINGS.) 


CASH CAPITAL $200,000. 
WELL SECURED ON BOND AND MORTGAGE. 


Property Insured on the Most Favoarable Terms. 


JOSEPH WALKER, President. 
THOMAS W. BIRDSALL, Secretary. 


DIRECTORS. 





Josura WaLxen, RweanpP. Beorr, Ww. Dexwerous, Gsoncs H. Buren, 
Joux Haiser, 8. T. Vatawrins, Epu’p. W. Cones, Evwanp Crouwau, 
Rosert L. Cass, Joun R. Wiis, Ww. Brevsau, Jr., 

Wu. H. Hussey, Rost. L. Mvnzar, Surra Lawnance, 

Rowsrp Wuers, Wa. Ausn Borize, Jos. Lawnurcs, 

Joux D. Warner, L. B. Wruas, Sam. 0. Paxson, 

Epwaap Mexarrr, Joum Atay, D. 

Hapey Barrow, Wiis F. Mort, E J. Dowwau, 

Bowanp Huicer, Epwaap Woop, 





UNITY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF LONDON. 
U. 5S. BRANCH, 58 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
AUTHORIZED CAPITAL, STERLING. 


HE UNITY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY INSURE AGAINST L088 OR DAMAGE 
b on Merebandise, Household Furnit ac. , at the usual rates. 
Lnanes sajusten in New to London. 


and promptly paid, without ref 
A Spectal Fand of $150,500 
dee he Se Mew Tes Hae Re Qe rely Bae, in accordance with the 
- New York Trustees. 
SCHUTLER LIVINGSTON, Pim 
WATTS SHERMAN, 1 


New York Directors. 


Bamson, Qyaeae DOCK, J. De Peverss Ocpss, 
Pi tceeete, A. Kine, Josarn Stvakt, 

8u.4s K. Bvarerr, a, EBowarp D. Srrsccs, 
Jauze B. 00D. Bans. M. Wartiocs, 
Josera 8. Hawkins, Bensauin A. Mumvorp, Jenemian 


ILBUR. 
GEORGE ADUARD Wall's Sirect, New York. 
STUYVESANT FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Office, 151 BOWERY, South-West Corner BROOME STREET. 
BRANCH OFFICE, No. 4 BROAD STREET. 








This Company Insure, against Loss or Damage by FIRE, 


owrting Megere ged Gasman Ries ieepect: Revs ont Sew 


On the most favourable terms. All losses will be immediately adjusted, and promptly paid. 
Directors. 





Faeve R. Las, Peawsalt, 4 seems, 
Samuse J. Doves, Basgams W. Fiorn, 
Bases ¥ + ALVORD, Fy Srewart Buack, 

oo L. Bvaceve, Groncs 1, ‘Onna. Stunom Asaamams, M.D. 
Epwis Pisason, *aNUBL J , 
Joun A. o, Haver —-i Corwetsus B. A 
Haenar J. Bows, a ™ Jauus Humes. 





BRITISH COMMERCIAL Company, 
ESTABLISHED 1820. 


pred $5,500,000. NO EXTRA OHARGE FOR CROSS 
Otice= G8 Wall Steeess x KNEVITT, Acrusar. 


PACIFIC MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 





MARINE AND INLAND 
ASSETS, 
M18 COMPANY OONTINUES TO DO AN EX ANDISE BUSI. 
ness, and has returned to its dealers, of the of the year 1858, a dividend of 


WILLIAM 
BENJAMIN A. ONDERDONK, Secretary. 
FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE. 


ROYAL INS CE COMPANY 
OF LIVERPOOL AND LONDON. 
Office, 56 Wall Street. 





AUTHORIZED CAPITAL, 
422,000,000 STERLING. OR $10,000,000. 
Paid up Capita! and Surpius, 
4 SPECIAL FUND OF 000 HELD IN NEW YORK, 
TO MEET LOSSES. 


Losses in New York, and promptly . 
in addition tafe Pine Daninont, Wiha Company be peeteaed to trananct 


LIFE INSURANCE IN ALL ITS BRANCHES. 
RK TRUSTEES. 
Adam Norrie, James McCall, Richard Irvin. 
Wa. Royal Phelps, Adam Norrie 
Ww . ears, Hewy L. = " Henry of 
’ "A. Smythe, — a 
Epuvuwp Hurry, Surveyor 














$1,974,280 72 
Board of ve day direoted chat a Dividend of Interest to lst November, 
sah ve Gociarod of 81% PRM URNT. on the oustanding Sop othe Company, payable on 
roy a a Dividend of THIRTY PRR CENT. IN SCRIP to the dealers with the Com- 
pant te teelr tarmianiod Premiums ef tre year, be issued after the ist Jan next. 
Th is further that the Scrip of the year 1852 and tha: year 
1453 be redeemed IN UASH after the 1+t January next, the to cease on tha 
Sate ss ome profits of over ONE MILLION OF | 
Afver said redemption, there will be no outstanding Fcrip of an iasue prior to the year 
By order of the Board, 
WILLIAM H. NEVIUS, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES. 
M H. GRINNE! LOUIS LORUT. A by y 
ELL seRauuke ANTR’Y. i NEILSON, Soe Sat aid 
OLIVER SLATE, Ja. JOHN WHITEHEAD, In 
WILLIAM Ei. MACY, WM. H. NEWMAN, ELIAS PONY ‘ 
DRAKE MILIS, BENKY A. CONT. GEORGE 
@. WINTHROP GRAY ASH. MARSHALL, UU. A: MUR " 
SAMUEL L. MITCHIL JOSEPH FOULKR, J PRROY R. PY 
FREDERICK GO. FOSTER JACOB R. NEVIUB. CHARLES STRECKER 
PETER POIRIER, JOBEPH GAILLARD, Jn, SAMUEL M. FO . 
SCHUYLER LIVINGSTON, P. STRACHAN, SOBePH ¥ ONATIVIA 
SIMON DE VISSER. r 


A. B. NEILSON, President. 


JOHN WHITEHEAD, Vice President. 
WM. H. NEVIUS, Secretary, 

















_ NOTICE TO TAX-PAYERS. 
FFICE OF THE COMMISSIONERS OF TAXES AND Ass NO. 32 CHAM- 
O'S CR I SPLCUNS CERES CEA 
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BROWN, BROTHERS & CO, 
NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
Ingue Oredita for TRAVELLERS, availabie ip ay part of the wortd. 





Orcs of tae astenty pest Forney 


HE TRUSTEES, IN CONFORMITY TO THE TER OF THE COMP. 
T mit the following Statement of its affairs on the 3ist a — ha ‘ANY, GUB- 


Premiums reosived on Marine Risks, from Ist January, 1869, to Sist De- 





cember, 150 tee e 
Total amount of Marine Premiums...............-..c-0<-seseeeeeeeed 95.208,647 13 





following Assets, viz — 


Dente s westgeousse octddereacies acon eassacbades 
Ralaccrente nad canes cites Ben the Oommeen ae 


The 
Additional profits, from January 1, 1850, to Janurry 1, 1860. 


the Company, ascertained January 
for which cortincsres were issued, Cty Oe —_—  ga.see. 






Total Baw 1796 PORTS ...5000000c-c00n: sons cene osecesee 
Tee cnvidecaan previa te tans, bate Waal vedeaiiad by easb... 





Net earnings remaining with the Company on Ist January. 1860........... -$5 309, 250 
By order of the Board, 
W. TOWNSEND JONRS, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES. 
ON D. JON . 
Tuomas tt K, Citi BARSTOW” Danis r Crary 
HENRY COIT. P. rILLOT. J. GAILLARD, Jx., 
Tew! Conris. DANIEL WILLER, ; BENRT conek 
we ok 8. T. NT co NeLIvs GRINNELL, 
OHA H.R UA J. HENRY. ©. A. HAND 
kb 1 oe g é. , WATTS SHERMAN, 
0. GOUDH A Aw ARD R BELL, 
ieYER GAN! WwW 4, Ja. n i HOWLAND 
ILLILAN ; . i y 
ROYAL PHELPS, b+. pat, Pwo 
WILLIAM &. DODGE. 
JOHNS D. JONES, President, 
CHAS, DENNIS, Vice President, 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice President. 
OFFICE OF 
THE PACIFIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 
TRINITY BUILDING, 
No. 111 Broadway, 


NEW YORK, January 18, 186, 
The following Statement of the Affaics of the Company is published in conformity with the 
requirements of Bection 13 of ite Charter : a 











Outstanding Premiums, January 1, 1850..........--0--0-0eeeeseeeeed $145.85 42 
Premiums received from January | to December 31, 1859, inclusive 823,663 95 
Totai Amount of Marine Premiums....... ... .-+-+-0-00eceeceeee eoeuand . oF 2 
This has issued no Policies, except on Cargo and Freight for the 
No risks J been taken upon Time or upon Hulls of Vessels. 
Premiums marked eff as Earned, during the period, as above...... .$810,856 56 
Leas Return Premiums... .........<.secscecncnennnneceeenenes 55,872 16 
Net Barned Premimms ........ ...0-..-seeeccccceesceeesceesceececcccevenl $754,984 © 
Paid for Losses, an estimate of Claims ascertamed, bat 
not yet due, less Savings, Ac........... acagenenaens ahbonncnvecneed 1S 8 
Re-Insurance Commissions and Expenses. ..............+--0+.sss0eee 9,401 Pie Fy 
Adu Profits undivided December 31, 1858, bert B 
—_——- 
Met Profite........---+0+-sseeraeesenes $248,196 


The Assets of the Company on the Sist December, 1859, were as follows, 





resulta, the Board of Trastees have this reaolved to e 

per cent. in cash on the ficates of to 
Ek Rela Re aR 
neariy SIX HUNDRED THOUSAND DOULA 
wasla of the OUTSTANDING GERTIcILATES OF THR 


Trustees, after reserving 


OF Tae inet er 
Teh 4. 


issu. oF be 
ROARS, 06 afver Tuesday, February next, from which 
thereon oense. ‘The Ooruifisates to be produced af tha Lime of payment, 
ey ey ty ya ty a A EO 
Tuesda: Ss Bes Ticarccs oe _— 
Board, 
BENJAMIN A. ONDERDONK, Secretary. 


§ 


Trustees. 
J. K. MYERS. 
AM KENT, 
D. D P. MORGAN, 
BYRON on we 
. M. BLIBs, 


4.8. B 
Saat 
ae Tareton 
Jott HADDEN, 

cipalannee Tene 

WILLIAM LEOONEY, 
SHER UOTE FP, 
BENJAMIN A. ONDERDONE, Secretary, 
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THE GUARDIAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK. 
OFFICE IN CONTINENTAL BANK BUILDING, 
NO, 7 NASBA . 


Is prepared to issue Polictes as follows, viz: 


Pediaies Sarette on Attainnag « Covtnae Age, « payuts & im CaS 





Poli les d to Credit on the tives of their debtors. 
Petes Sart rf L Sager of Years, Premiums payable in Cash, 


ee Gk ee rt 
This serip bears 6 per cent. per annum interest, le in cash. and the redemption 


Ws commences wheu the lasue sali amounted to $4,u0u,000. 
at same tims he Compan by its charter to purchase scrip 
Tes carp te gtioidees belore ta 4 the polie: ee eee 
y are or ; 
pver the apciam edepted by aome Oumpanion che aTvident! to ihe saane torme 
of forfeiture and sale as tbr p , bY endorsing it This is clearly unjust, as 
dividend ts  surpics fund, ad Ughip the propany of the inaured, rapeuies of te 
P'Tns interest on the sorip gradually reduces the premiums. 
Directors. 
JAMES T_ SOUT JOHN H. SHER WOON, 
LAS ROBINSON, WILLIAM ALLEN, FRaxcs ig rts AN 
Tae PAveew | GauRuGbER™  FeaMgSic Mare 
a FuOK HAM, RY. HAC wour, Falta cox," 
WM. W. WRIGHT, SRats we hatsteo,  Witllam Wickeaa Belk 


JAMES W. HALSTED, 


President. 

J. SMITH HOMANS, Jr., Actuary. 
HENRY V. GAHAGANSN, '. 
nt. 4 COLT, Assistant Secretary. 

R. PF. BA 2 
W. h VemMaLTR e b,, ¢ Medical Examiners 
Porther tnfarmation will ba given ¢p cuapantion of. he Ode of the Continents: 
Bal) . Nassag ¥ 
Baok ding, Leth... *, ork. or to any of hs authorised agente Allae 





J, W. MAYHEW, Attorney at Law, Madison, Wisconsin. 


D. WALWORTH, Att’y and Counsellor at Law, Natches, Miss. 
. 





JZ, RICHARDSON, Attorney and Counsellor, Covington, KY. 
a 





¥. Tous, 
& 4. amuen, 





—_—_ 





YOUNG & ARERN, PROPRIBTORS 
OFFICR, XO. 16 BEEKMAN 








